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SCENE IN GERMANY. 


BADEN-BADEN. 


We destre to call the particular attention sharpers and hangers-on, surrounding the 
ofour readers to the engraving on this page, tables, intent upon winning or losing fortunes. 
for it represents one of the most notorious In nine cases in tep the latter result is atrived 
owns in all Germany. For many years at, for the cliances are all in faVor of the 

_ Baden-Baden has been celebrated as a water- bankers, and It has often happened that some 

_ tng place, where dtinking atid gambling u.\\ortuiate man, after losing his last #hilling, 

Cattied on at all liours of the day and night. rvtires to the’ gardeus which the 
Here you will always find crowds of well-  s«loons, and there blows out his brains, or else 
Indies and gentlemen, as well as Mis’ by the ald of wrope aud 
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jib of a tree. But little notice is taken of 
“4 who commit suicide Their bodies are 

xed up and sent to their friends, in case 

they have any, and if without, they are thrown . 

into the ground and quickly forgotten, while 

4 ‘the gambling continues as brisk as ever, and 
aes se? fortunes change hands every hour of the day 

and night. 

. Baden-Baden is near the Middle Rhine, and 

|, built in the form of an. amphitheatre, on a 
mee *, spur of the Black Forest, overhanging a 
valley, through which rung the litue stream | 
Oosbach. The houses are, in general, old 
and high; the streets, with one exception, 
narrow and crooked, and nearly all steep and» 
hilly. The finest buildings lie along the river, 
but there is not a single handsome square. 
The edifices most deserving of notice are the 
new palace, standing on an isolated height 
above the town, on the site of a Roman 
‘ ' temple and baths, and surrounded by fine 
gardens; the palace, and near it the less 
extensive but prettier villa of the Duchess 
Dowager Stephanie; the town church, con- 

g the tombs of fourteen members of the 

m aviate house of Baden, and altar-screens 

painted by Lill after Guido Reni; the spital 
church, an old Gothic building now used by 

the Protestants, and in which also the Eng- 

lish service is regularly performed; and the 

museum of antiquities, built in the form of an 

old Grecian temple. Baden is the chief place 

“ of a bailiwick, and contains the different 
public offices belonging to it. It has also an 
excellent hospital, a poorhouse, and savings’ 
bank. Its chief manufactures are linen, ropes 
. and pottery. Baden has been celebrated, 
, from the remotest antiquity, for its thermal 
baths, which made it a favorite resort of the 
Romans. The springs are at least thirteen in 
_ number, and the temperature of each, though 
* uniform in itself, differs from that of the others. 
The hottest, and at the same time, most 
copious of springs, is the Ursprung. It 
has a temperature of 153°’ Fah,, and yields 
about forty cubic feet of water per minute. 
The chief ingredients of the water are saline, 
with some muriatic and carbonic acid, and 
small portions of silex and the oxide of iron, 
It is clear, has a slightly salt and animal taste, 
and deposits a kind of chalk sinter. Its chief 
efficacy is in scrofulous, calle and rheu- 
matic affections. The sold vaulting over the 
Ursprung is of Roman construction; and in 
the museym are many Roman remains, found 
in and about the locality, The annual num- 
ber of visitors, said to be of a more’mixed 
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‘twenty thousand. July and August are con- 


thing to attract and dazzle the senses. 


character than formerly, is estimated at 


sidered “ the season.” On the banks of the 
On, opposite the town, is the Conversations- 
haus, with its promenade and gardens. lt 
also contains gaming saloons, with a cafe- 
restaurant, theatre, and reading-room. The 
parties who hold the tables on lease from the 
Grand Duke, pay a heavy sum for the odious 
privilege. Indeed, about all the revenue that 
the Grand Duke receives is derived from the 
protits of gambling. ‘There are men who 
visit the place for the purpose of bathing, but 
most all countenance gambling by their 
presence in the saloons, where there is every- 


VIEW OF HONG-KONG HARBOR, 

Hong-Kong, a spirited view of the harbor 
of which is given on the next page, is situated 
at the mouth of the estuary that leads to Can- 
ton, and is distant from that famous city, in a 
southeast direction, about seventy-five miles, 
The harbor is about ten miles in length and 
seven miles in breadth, and is separated from 
the mainland by a strait, which, at Lymoon 
Pass, is only about a quarter of a mile wide. 
Its coast is indented by numerous bays, of 
which the most considerable are on the south- 
east end of Stone Cutter’s Island, from the 
highest point of which our view was obtained. 
The general appearance of the island is some- 
what picturesque and curious, but on the 
whole, exceedingly unprepossessing, being 
composed mostly of lofty barren rocks that 
rise from the sea, to heights of one thousand 
and two thousand feet, and so abruptly, as to 
leave hardly any space to build upon. There 
are no trees of any size on the island, and few 
volleys of any extent. Soe rank vegetation 
here and there, with a little herbage and © 
brush-wood growing in the intervals between 
the masses of granite, and a few plants on the 
margins of the streams, form almost its only 
vegetable productions. Good water, however, ~ 
is abundant, and some of the cascades are 
sufficiently picturesque. The climate, at one 
time considered very unhealthy, is now believ- 
ed to be quite as well suited to European © 
constitutions as that of any Eastern tropical 
climate. 

On the north side of the island, and situated 
in a magnificent bay of the same name, Cap 
able of accommodating any number of vessels, 
affording excellent anchorage and deep water 
close in shore, is the thriving town of Victoria, 

the chief town of the island, and centre of its 
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‘ THE HARBOR OF HONG KONG. 


commerce. This bay presents a lively and 
busy scene, being crowded with shipping of 


' every nation, and with dense masses of Tanka 


boats and other Chinese craft. 

Hong-Kong was ceded to Great Britain by 
the treaty of Canton, in 1841, and again by 
the treaty of Nan-King, in 1842. Since then, 
many wealthy Chinese merchants have estab- 
lished branch houses there, and have begun 
tocharter American steamers, to carry Ameri- 
ean goods to the Northern ports. The govern- 
ment of the colony is vested in a gover- 
nor, lieutenant-governor (who is likewise a 
commandant), chief-justice, attorney-general, 
legislative council of five, assisted by various 
subordinate officers and: secretaries. The 
governor has also the office of superintendent 
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THE HAIR. 

The quality and color of the hair was a sub- 
ject of speculative theory for the ancients. 
Lank hair was considered indicative of pusilla- 
nimity and cowardice; yet the head of Napo- 
leon was guiltless of a curl. Frizzly hair wi 
thought an indication of coarseness & 
clumsiness. The hair most in esteem was 
that terminating in ringlets. Dares, the his- 
torian, states that Achilles and Ajax 
Telemon had curling locks; such also was the 
hair of Timon, the Athenian. As to the 
Emperor Augustus, nature had favored him 
with such redundant locks that no hair-dresser 
in Rome could produce the like. Auburn or 
light brown halr was thought the most dis- 
tinguished, as portending intelligence, indus- 
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of British trade at the five ports, and exercises 
& general control over all British ships and 
subjects resorting to China. An effective 
police has been established, whereby the 
number of piracies and burglaries have been 
mich diminished, and life and property, former- 
ly unsafe, have been rendered secure. This 
service has been much improved by the intro- 
duction of a native force. Education also is 


_ in process of being attended to, schools hav- 


ing been erected at Victoria and other parts 
of the island. 

A crost of bread, a pitcher of water, a 
thatched roof, and love; there is happiness for 


* you, whether the day be rainy or sunny. It 


is the heart that makes the home, whether the 
eye rests on a potato patch ora flower garden. 
males precious, thes only. 


try, a peaceful disposition, as well as great 
susceptibility to the tender passion. Castor 
and Pollux had brown hair, so also had Mene- 
laus, 

Black hair does not appear to have been 
esteemed by the Romans; but red was an 
object of aversion. Ages before the time of 
Judas, red hair was thought a mark of repro# 
bation, both in the case of Typhon, who de- 
prived his brother of the sceptre of Egypt, 
and Nebuchadnezzar, who acquired it in ex- 
piation of his atrocities. Even the donkey 
tribe suffered from this {ll-omened visitation, 
according to the proverb of “ Wicked as a red 
ass.” Asses of that color were held in such 
detestation among the Copts, that every year 
they were in the habit of sacrificing one to 
this peculiar dislike, by hurling it from ee 
wall. 
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ATA N SUMMER RESIDENCE. 
. The prosperous little city of Taunton can 
boast of some of the most picturesque and 
tasteful summer residences to be found in 
Massachusetts. The engraving on this page 
a fair sample of some of the highest cost 
* houses in the city. It is owned and occupied 
‘by a gentleman who knows how to appreciate 
the good, (he has just renewed his subscription 
the in spite of the 
vance in price, and declares that he would 
have it every month if it cost ten times $1.50) 
the utifal, and the picturesque. No man 
cau enjoy home more than he does, and all 
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FISHING MONEBYS. 

A party of officers belonging to the 25th 
Regiment of infantry, on service at Gibraltar, 
amused themselves with whiting-fishing at 
the back of the rock till they were obliged to 
shift their ground, being pelted from above, 
they did not know by whom. At their new 
station they caught plenty of fish, but. the 
drum unexpectedly beating to arms, they 
rowed hastily ‘ashore, and. drew their boat 
high and dry upon the beach. On their re- 
turn they were greatly surprised to find the 
boat in a different position ashore, and some 
hooks. baited which they had left bare. In the 


A TAUNTON SUMMER RESIDENCE. 


through the hot summer months he keeps his 
house filled with friends and relatives, Foitu- 
nate is the individual who receives an invita- 
tion to Taunton, and makes our friend’s house 
his home during his stay there. 

Our readers will agree with us in estimat- 
ing our friend’s residence as charming. And 
while on this theme we will say that our State 
-has many such delightful retreats from the 
din and care of city life, scattered all over its 
sea coasts and in the interior, and they are 


gladly welcomed during the heated season of 


our year by thousands whose daily duties 
keep them busy in the metropolis. * 


end it was ascertained that their pelters, while 
they were fishing, had been a party of young 


monkeys, They were driven off by two or 
three old ones, who remained secretly ohserv- 
ing the whiting-fishing of the officers till they 
retired. The old monkeys then launched the 
boat, put to sea, baited their hooks, and pro- 
ceeded to work. The few fish they caught 
they hauled up with infinite gratification, and 
when tired they landed, placed the boat 43, 
nearly.as they could in its old position, aud 
went up the rock with their prey. General, 
Elliot, while commander at Gibraltar, never 
suffered the monkeys to be molested. 
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THE ISLAND OF BANDA. 


. WHE ISLAND OF BANDA. 
‘The island of Great Banda belongs to Hol- 
)tand. It isin the Banda Sea, 4° 40’, south 
latitude, and 220° 2/, east longitude. The 
engraving on this page represents Banda and 
Goenong Api, the latter one of the most 
remarkable volcanoes in the Indian Archi- 
pelago. There are some half a dozen other 
islands, all near each other, but Banda is the 
largest. They are all of volcanic origin, 
covered with a thick stratum of garden 
earth, admirably adapted for the nutmeg, 
which is, however, limited to the three more 
important islands, Great Banda or Lonthvir, 
Banda Neira, and Pulo Ay, the cultivators 
being partly slaves and partly convicts, to- 
gether comprising upwards of three-fifths of 
the total population of the group. The an- 
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digestfhg the fleshy substantial envelope, they 
void the nut or kernel in a state fit for germina- 
tion. In lke mantier, alsd, they, and species 
of the genus Buceros, swallow and void the 
fruit of the clove-tree, and of the Canarium 
commune. To birds such as these, capable of 
long-sustained flight, has nature committed 
the diffusion of the aromatic plants over the 
Archipelago. 

The harbor, which is beautiful, well-shelter- 
ed, and easy of access, lies north the island of 
Great Banda, and between it and the islands | 
of Banda Neira and Goenong Api, all of which 
approach close to each other. It is defended 
by several forts, of which the more important 
are those of Belgica and Nassau on Banda 
Neira, and Hollandia on Great Banda. On 
the former of these islands is the governor’s’ 


BANDA, THE ANCHORAGE AND GOENONG APL 


nual produce is upwards of 400,000 pounds of 
nutmeg, and above 130,000 pounds of mace. 
Besides these articles, some trade is done in 
the oil obtained from the nuts of the Canarium 
commune, a tree which here attains great 
perfection. When fresh, the oil is used at 
table; when stale, for burning. Other vege- 
table products of these islands, which are all 
well wooded, are cocoa-nuts, sago, pisang, 
ahd the ordinary tropical fruits. Wild cattle 
are found on some of them, especially on 
Rosingyn, where they ate hunted by the 
Officers of the garrison. Wild goats, sheep, 
and pigs are also found. The most remark- 
able birds are four kinds of pigeons, Columba 
perepicillata, snea, javanica, and diademata; 
and some species of muscicapa and nectarinia. 
The two especies of pigeons first named are 
« Very destructive to the nutmegs, which they 
fagerly’seek, and swallow whole; and, after 


residence, and the small village or town of the 
same name, the houses in which are built 
chiefly of wood, and roofed with leaves, on 
account of the frequent earthquakes to which 
the group is subject, caused by the island of 
Goenong Api, which rises 7880 feet above the 
sea, and is one of the most active volcanoes’ 
in the Indian Archipelago. It forms an im- 
mense cone, increasing in size with each 
eruption, and is covered with luxuriant vege- 
tation to the limit where the lava, by becom- 
ing cold, ceases to flow; but down through 
the vegetation to the sea, are to be seen the’ 
courses of lava torrents, filled with half burnt- 
up trees. At the foot of the mountain, cocoa- 


‘nut, and other fruit trees of tropical countries, 


flourish; and its only inhabitants are a few 
families, natives of Timor. The proximity of 
this volcano subjects the Banda Islands to 
the ravages of frequent eruptions, and of fre~ 
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quent earthquakes, some of which have been 
very destructive. The most powerful record- 
ed were those of 1898, 1615, 1632, 1691, 1711, 
1749, 1798, and 1820; but the most fatal in 
their consequences, were those of 1629, 1683, 
1686, 1743, and 1816. So terrible were the 
ravages of the eruption and earthquake of 
1691, that all the more wealthy inhabitants 
fled the islands, and emigrated to Amboina, 
Ternate, and other places, and it was only 
through the firmness and courage of the 
governor, Coyet, that the total abandonment 
of the establishment was prevented. Goenong 
Api likewise renders the climate very in- 
salubrious. The annual deaths in the group 
are one intwenty-one. Several of the islands 
have no fresh water, which is a great incon- 
venience. 


» 


A STRANGE STORY. 

A while ago, thirty or forty years may be, 
there was a man of Skufo who wished to get 
by night from that island across the firth to 
Sando, so he got into his boat, as the weather 
was good, and rowed himself over. When he 
was almost across, he came to a bit of sandy 
holm that was there, not far from the land, 
and he saw in the moonlight, for it was at the 
full, a lot of peoplé on the holm. Well, it 
struck him as strange, because no one lived 
on the holm, and no one lives there now, but 
he thought he would just®ee what they were 
doing. He was a bold young fellow, whose 
heart never failed him, and besides he had a 
head on his shoulders. As he pulled his boat 
up he saw ever so many sealskins lying on 
the shore, and as he went he picked up one 
and held it in his hand, scarcely knowing why. 
As soon as he got near to the folk, he saw 
they were all women, and some of them good- 
looking, too, but just as he was going to speak 
‘to them, they all ran off down to the beach. 
He was not slow in following them, but they 
were faster than he was; maybe he was tired 
by the long row. But as he looked after 
them, he could scarcely believe his eyes when 
he saw them each throw a sealskin over their 
shoulders, and lo! in a trice they were turn- 
ed into seals, and dashed and splashed into 
the water—all but one, the best-looking of 
all, who stood there weeping on the shore be- 
cause she could not get her sealskin. 

When he reached ber she begged and pray- 
ed so prettily, and in such good Faroese, for 
her sealskin, that he had half.a mind to give 
it her; but the more he looked at her the 
more he liked her, so the end of it was he 


tied the sealskin tight about his body, and 
put the lassie into his boat and rowed back 
home with her. Yes, all the way back, for 
he wanted to show his bride to his mother. 
Well, she lived there with them for a little 
while, for all the world like other women, and 
when they wanted to have her baptized she 
said she had been baptized by their own par- 
son in the sea. So they had her confirmed in- 
stead, and the end of it was, to make a long 
story short, the man married her, and she liy- 
ed very happily with him. They had children, 
three or four, and the folk began to forget al- 
together the strange way she had come among 
them. At last it happened one day, maybe 
just about this time of the year, the man was 
in his barley-field, which had ripened nicely 
that year for a wonder, and he was reaping 
it, and his wife was in the house, close down 
at the water’s edgé in Skufo, as all our houses 
are, and the bairns were playing about, run- 
ning in and out of the barn. 

At last one of them lifted the lid of an old 
chest that was there and dived into it with its 
little hand, and pulled out an old, moth-eaten 
bit of fur. Offit ran to its mammy to show 
her what it had got. “See, mother, what I 
have found in the barn.” But it was the wife's 
sealskin, and as soon as she saw it all her old 
love for the sea came back on her, and she 
‘ran down with it to the beach, but before she 
went, she gave each bairn a kiss. Just then 
the husband was coming home to dinner, and 
when he saw his wife running down like 
mad thing to the water, he ran after her, for 


‘he thought one of the children must have 


tumbled into the water. But however fast he 
ran his wife ran faster still, and he only got 
to the strand in time to see her draw the old 
scalskin over her shoulders and jump into the 
sea and become a seal. Then he saw how it 
all was, and called after her and upbraided 
her for leaving her husband and children 
go back to the seals, of whom hé saw two 
swimming off with her. But they say 4 man 
never can get the last word with his wife, and 
so it was even then, for as she swam off she 
turned ber head round on her shoulders aud 
looked at him with her bright, black eye, and 
said: “Ah! but I had a seal-husband in the 
sea before you stole my sealskin and carried 
me off, and here he is, and here he has bees 
ever since, waiting for me till I could find my 
sealskin, and now I am going home with him 
to my first family, and you will never see me 
again, but do be kind to my children om land, 
for my sake.” 
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STATE ARSENAL, NEW YORK CITY. 

During the terrible riots in New York city, 
occasioned by the attempts of the government 
to enforce the draft, it was feared that the 
rioters would obtain possession of the State 
Arsenal, located on Fifth Avenue, between 
Sixty-Second afid Sixty-Fourth streets, one 
of the finest buildings for keeping arms to be 
found in the country. The facade of the 


upper story sixteen feet. This latter contains 


‘munitions and gun-carriages. A cellar, under 


one of the wings, will be found by the anti- 
quary to be possessed of peculiar interest, 
since it contains some of the most unique and 
venerable relics of the revolutionary age. 
The rioters, knowing that several hundred 
men were stationed in the arsenal, did not 
venture to attack it, and it was furtunate that 


STATE ARSENAL, NEW YORK CITY, 


arsenal extends two hundred feet, not includ- 
ing the eight towers. The basement story, 
Which is occupied with large cannon arid 
bale, is of brown stone, and extends the entire 
length of the building. The upper part is of 


_ thick walls of brick. The first story, twelve 


- six inches in height, is used as a place of 
posit for small arms, the second story is 
tine jfeet' six inches in height, and the 


they did not, for had they obtained possession 
of the arms which were stored in the building 
New York would have seen bloody times. 
We give an excellent illustration of the 
arsenal on this page. A large amount of the 
material of war is usually stored in the arsenal, 
and at this present period of our history, 
when the passions Of men are quickly excitéd, 
it is necessary to be watchful and vigilant. 
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CHILD OR WOMAN? 


BY MES. L. &. GOODWIN. 


CHILD OB WOMAR? 


The term has dosed—and glad am I; Gip, sweet pet, is singing Mis best, 
Twelve long weeks I have played the woman, = Never was such @ golden canary; 
Neither must sing, nor laugh, nor cry, O, Tam. at home! 0, I am at rest! 

But according to rule; now awhile, Belle Nye, But the letters I promised to Winifred West, 
You shall be governed by nothing humans O dear! and to Susy and Annie and Mary. 
Happy day when it came at last; : Will Wasson dropped in to see me last eve, [ing, 
Though of course we kissed and cried together; And calied me Miss Nye—what a man he is grow 

As was very proper, you know—'tis past, _  _He's an infant moustache, I do believe, 
Aud never were wounds that healed so fast, 4 But it's nothing to me; he spoke of Kate Cleave, 
Each heart to-day is light as a feather. Will he visit Kate too, I wonder ?—no knowing. 


Free Wroam *neath sun or moon, . We shall meet to-morrow at,church, I ween, 
And tear my frock in climbing fences, Perhaps walk home in the same direction; 

Read novels in bed, then sleep till noon, Kate's hat is a fright, not fit to be seen; 

Caring never a grasshopper’s lazy tune I wonder if Will has a fancy for green? 


For @iddle-dee-dee and moods and tenses, Or if ribbons of blue best suit my complexion? 


F 
O, it would shock Miss Dignity quite, » Why—after ali—I am not so sure 
To see ber pupil dressing a doliy ;— That I care as I used for dolls and playday; » . 
Dear Dolly, I cried night after night, In future, school might not be hard to endure, 
"And wisbed you a spirit toeome in white, (I'll think of the matter)—if it would cure 
And comfort my homesick melancholy ! Of being a child, and make me a lady. 
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THE REBEL STEAMER ALABAMA, 
The nation rejoices at the destruction of 
the Alabama. It was full time that she was 
sent to the bottom, for she was instrumental 
in nearly driving from the ocean Federal 
commerce. All honor to the Kearsarge and 


her gallant crew for the service which they / 


have performed for the country. The fight 
was a fair one—it was give and take; but 
American guns and American valor were too 
much for British cannon and British seamen, 
and the rover was sent to the bottom after a 
little over an hour’s hard fighting. 

The history of the Alabama is too well 
known to review it here. She was built in an 
English port, with English gold, went to sea 
through English connivance, and her destruc- 
tion of unarmed merchantmen was welcomed 
by the English pres¢ with acclamations and 
howls of delight. Atnericans will never for- 
get the injuries which the rover inflicted 
upon our commerce. 

We publish on page 265, an accurate en- 
graving of the Alabama, under fore and aft 
sails, as she appeared when operating in the 
Straits of Sunda, and after she had changed 
her rig for the purpose of avoiding a Federal 
cruiser. The steamer was a saucy, black- 
looking craft, low in the water, and capable 
of great speed at the commencement of her 
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' THE CITY OF BAGDAD. 

There is no city in the East more famous 
than Bagdad. It is familiar to the youth of 
our land by the aid of that entertaining work 
the “Arabian Nights,” consequently, all chil- 
dren, and in fact many adults, have a species 
of reverence for Bagdad. An excellent view 
of the city is presented on page 267. A forest 
of palm and date-trees growing around and 
within the place, adds to the picturesque 
effeét. The interior, however, disappoints 
the high expectations which a distant view is 
calculated to excite. A large portion of the 
ground within the walls is unoccupied; and 
the bricks of which the lNouses are built are 
mostly old, g dug out of the rdins of 


former edifices, and hence rounded, chipped, 
‘or otherwise disfigured. The streets are 


narrow, unpaved, and extremely filthy; and 
the houses, bujlt of burnt bricks a yellowish- 
red eolor, generally consist of two stories 
above the ground, or rather underground flat. 
They have seldom any window to the street, 
and the-doors are all strong, and iron-clench- 
ed, A few of them, however, are enlivened 
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by a sort of projecting window, admitting 
light to a sitting-room, in which the various 
members of the family meet, and visitors are 
received. Here the males may be seen smok- 
ing, and occasionally the females peeping. 


through the half-closed lattice, The houses 


consist of a range of apartments Opening into 
a square or inner court, with one or two sub- ; 
terraneous rooms called serdabs,in which the 
inhabitants seek shelter during the day from 
the intense heat. The bazaar, built by Dawd 
Pasha, is one of the finest in the East, and is 
well supplied with home and foreign manu- 
facture; but the other ones are mean struc- 
tures, though sufficiently spacious, and gen- 
erally well stocked. The shops are poor and 
dilapidated, the whole indicating neglect and 
decay. 

There are about one hundred mosques 
in the town, although not more than twenty 
or thirty are deserving notice. They differ 
from, and are in general inferior to, those of 
other Mahometan cities; still, some of them 
have a very gay appearance, their domes and 
minarets being covered with glazed tiles, of 
various colors, but chiefly, green, white, yel- 
low, and black, arranged in a kind of mosaic 
work, with considerable taste, and so as to 
reflect the rays of the sun with brilliant effect. 
The caravanseries and baths are mean estab- 
lishments. Bagdad was formerly a place of 
extensive trade, having been for many ages a 
great emporium for the commerce of all the 
surrounding countries; but it has of late 
years inuch declined, in consequence, princi- 
pally, of the rapacity of the government, and 
its unwillingness or inability to protect the 
property of the merchants from the Arabs, 
and in part from the interruptions caused by 
plague, war, and inundation. Another great 
cause of decline is, that Persia no longer 


‘receives her chief supplies from Bagdad, but — 


obtains them in the north provinces, via. Tre- 
bizonde, from Great Britain and Constantino- 
ple; and on the south direg} from India and 
the Persian Gulf. 
BREAD AND CHEESE. 
Professor Johnson says. that a pound of 
cheese is equal in nutritive value to two 
pounds of flesh. The Europeans seem to be 
better acquainted with this fact than our own 
people. With us, cheese is regarded rather as a 
luxury, while in England it is considered one 
of the substantial articles of food, and it is 
not uncommon for the workmen there to 
make a full meal on bread and cheese alone. 
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EXCESSIVE CORPULENCY. 

A man who was afflicted with corpulency, 
growing fat so rapidly that he feared that the 
time would arrive when he would be unable 
to walk, or even move, without assistance, has 
published a statement of his case, and the 
gmethods which he adopted to overcome the 
tendency to increase in bulk and fa'ness, 

He was about sixty years of age, when he 
commenced changing; five feet five inches 
high; and increased in encumbrance so rap- 
pidly, that he feared that he would be as broad 
as he was long. He consulted physicians. 
They mmended bread and milk, and a 
large amount of exercise. He tried both and 
grew fatter. He starved himself, used dumb- 
bells, walked, rowed and run, but the fat would 
increase, and he viewed his form with despair 
as he saw that he made no impression upon 


except salmon, any meat except pork, any 
vegetable except potato, one ounce of dry 
toast, fruit out of a pudding, any kind of game 
or poultry, ahd two or three glasses of good 
claret, cherry or Madeira—champagne, port 
or beer forbidden. For tea, two or three 
ounces of fruit, a rusk or two, anda cup of 
tea without milk or sugar. For supper, three 
or four ounces of meat or fish, with a glass 
or two of claret. In all, he takes about twen- 
ty ounces of solid food and thigty of liquid, 
being chiefly careful to avoid all starchy and 
saccharine matter. 

Not a bad diet, in these times of high prices ; 
but it had the effect intended, for in less than 
one year he had reduced his weight from 202 
pounds to 156, and reduced the size of his 
waist 12 1-4 inches. 

The fat man says, “ These important desid- 
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the mass of flesh that burdened the earth as 
he walked. 

At length our fat friend commenced treat- 
ing his disease after his own ideas of what 
was proper to reduce the flesh. He abstained 
as far as possible from bread, butter, milk, 
sugar, beer and potatoes, which had been his 
main support, because these contained sac- 
charine matter tending to create fat. At first 
it seemed to him that he had but little left to 
live upon. But by allowing himself a liberal 
diet of other kinds of food he got along far 
better. Thus for breakfast he took four or 
five ounces of beef, mutton, kidneys, broiled 
fish, or cold meat of any kind except pork, a 
large cup of tea with milk or sugar, a little 
biscuit or one ounce of dry toast; in all about 
five ounces of solid food and eight of liquid. 
» For dinner, five or six ounces of any fish 


erata have been attained by the most easy 
and comfortable means, with but little medi- 
cine, and almost entirely by a system of diet 
I should formerly have thought dangerously 
generous. Iam told by all who know me 
that my personal appearance is much im- 
proved, and I can honestly assert that I feel 
restored in health bodily and mentally, ap- 
pear to have more muscular power and vigor, 
eat and drink with a good appetite, and sleep 
well. All symptoms of acidity, indigestion 
and heartburn with which I was frequently 
tormented, have vanished.” He proceeds to 
add “ that he has lost the feeling of occasional 
faintness. He has left off boot-hooks, because 
he can stoop with ease and freedom.” 

Forty years ago, the celebrated Abernethy 
recommended all his patients to live on four 
ounces for a meal, and take but three meals 
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per day. He killed off ‘most of his patients, 
thé rest soon left off. But we have no 
that persons troubled with inconvenient 
corpulency might find great reliéf by altering 
. the quality of their food under the care of a 
judicious and thoughtful medical man, with- 
out any sudden, radical or inconvenien®alter- 
ation ofthe quantity. All changes should be 
guided by very great medical experience. 
But by attention to this matter among phy- 
sicians, the lives of many of the most valua- 
ble of our citizens might be preserved, and 
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health and happiness much promoted, for 
corpulence is in itselfa proof of great strength 
of the vital powers. It is,in fact, nature’s 
method of laying by a store of superfluous 
strength ands power for the time when the 
vital forces may give way. 


COSSACK POST. 

The Cossack cavalry are the eyes and ears 
of a Russian army. They are in the advance, 
on the flanks, and far in the rear, picking up 
news and forage at the same time. If attack- 
ed they run for protection and support, so 
that the commander of a Russian corps is 
never at a loss for want of news. His Cossacks 
supply it in abundance. The engraving on 
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ACK POST ON THE CIRCASSIAN FRONTIER. 


this page is the representation of a Cossack 
Post, on the Circassian Trontier, during the 
time the Russians were engaged in a war of 
extermination with the Circassians. To pre- 
vent surprises the Cossacks were compelled 
to build fortifications and beacons, on which 
fires were built in case of midnight assaults, 
so that other Russian posts might receive 
warning and render assistance in case it was 
necessary. So monotonous was the life that 
many of the men committed snicide. A Cos- 
sack can’t endure garrison life. He wants to 


be on horseback, on the watch for an enemy, 
or else tending cattle. Acentaet life kills him. 


MORAL HEROISM. 

It is no disadvantage that impediments and 
obstacles obstruct our pathway in life. Heroes 
have sought renown by going in quest of 
difficult and dangerous adventures, whieh put 
their prowess to the proof. Life in every’ 
sphere furnishes these at all times to attest 
our valor, endurance, ardor and strength of 
character. The costliest armor, the brightest 
helmet, the keenest weapon, never yet made @ 
bold and valiant knight, but the strong arm, 
the fearless heart, and the lofty soul which 
directed the spirit and energy within. 
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JOHN F. POTTER. 


HON. JOHN F. POTTER. 

John F. Potter, the’ recently appointed 
Consul General to Canada, is a native of Wis- 
consin, a republican, and for many years a 
member of Congress; it was during his career 
at Washington that he became famous, Mr. 
Pryor of Virginia had an intense desire to 


There were two hundred and fortywo 
applicants for the position left vacant by the 
death of Mr. Giddings of Ohio, but Mr. Potter - 
was the fortunate man, and we hope that, lie,. 
will reflect honor on the country, and create 
a better feeling than that which now exists 
between the United States and the Canadas. 


JOHN F. POTTER, U. 8. CONSUL GENERAL TO CANADA. 


kill some one, so Mr. Potter took up the gage 
‘of battle, and offered to fight with bowie 
knives, which Pryor considered ungentleman- 
ly, weapons, and so declined. The quarrel 
was tched up in some manner, but Mr. 
Potter. supposed to have the best of it 
and showed the mort pluck. 


The gentleman who hag received the office 
of consul is highly esteemed by his citizens in 
Wisconsin as a man of consistency, intelli- 
gence aad straightforwardness; and we may 
expect that,an, upright, and dignified course 
will, mark, bia offivial intercourse with the 
Canadjans.,_ 
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THE LESSON. 

The expressive engraving on page 271, 
represents a litile girl giving ber favorite dog 
adesson in some of the polite accomplish- 
ments in which certain canines excel. The 
anxious look of the little four-footed friend, 
his whimsical earnestnes? and humility are 
highly characteristic. These poodles are the 
most intelligent of the canine race, and are 
capable of being taught a variety of accom- 


plishments. We have seen one that could 
articulate “ yes” and “no.” The admirer’@f 


dogs is never weary of recounting tales illus- 
trative of their intelligence and devotion, and 
dog stories have come to be as proverbial as 


fish stories. Sir Walter Scott was a friend to 


dogs, and throughout his works are scattered 
most admirable descriptions of their ways and 
characteristics. He was also fond of narrat- 


ing traits of his own dogs, of which, it will be’ 


reinembered, he had a large number. One of 
these we recall at this moment as particularly 
amusing, Jhough if the great and good Sir 
Walter were not the authority, we should be 
inclined to withhold our belief from it, A 
certain dog of his, usually quiet.and well- 
behaved, on one occasion, under the influence 
of a temporary access of “ moral insanity,” 
ked and bit the baker, for which act he 

as properly chided and chastised. After- 
wards, Sir Walter was in the habit of intro- 
ducing the animal to strangers, saying, “ This 
is my dog Watch,a very good dog,on the 
whole” (here Watch would wag his tail) ; 
“but once he bit the baker.” The moment 
his offence was mentioned, the dog would 
take refuge under the side-board, with his 
tail between his legs, moaning in the most 
lugubrious manner, and showing every sign 
of shame and contrition. The authenticity of 
another dog-story we shall not vouch for. An 
animal of the species delineated in our picture 
was nosing about the sidewalk in State street, 
when he suddenly espied a small roll of bills. 
Catching them up eagerly in his mouth, he 
carried them to a retired door-step, laid them 
down, pawed them over, and then turned 
away in disgust. His proceedings had been 
watched by a “curbstone broker,” the bills 
were examined, and they were found to be 
counterfeit. That dog had formerly been the 
property of a bank cashier! We might quote 
hundreds of true tales to justify the favor 
with which the canine face is regarded— 
proofs of heroism, as in the case of Prince 
Liewellyn’s dog, of sagacity in detecting 
crime, as in the case of the dog of Montargis, 
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who ferreted out his master’s murderer, of 
lives saved from shipwreck, but many such 
will recur to our readers. We hope it is un- 
necessary to put in a plea for the dog, the 
faithful friend and companion of man from his 
cradle to his grave; often the only mourner 
at the last, even dying in the churchyard 
where the loved and lost have been laid before 
his pitying eyes. 
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DAUGHTERS OF CHINA. 
The daughterswhom they condescend to 
rear have a sad and isolated lot. They re- 
main shut up in the parental mansion, solely 
occupied, with sewing and housewifery. 
Wealthy parents give them a slight education, 
but in general their education is confined to 
needlework. No public school is open for 
girls. ‘When they are old enough to marry, 
their parents think much less about their fu- 
ture happiness than of their own private in- 
terests, and solely endeavor to conclude a sort 
of a bargain by selling them to the highest 
bidder. Their father and mother—or, in de- 
fault of them, their nearest relations—exer- 
cise an absolute authority over the marriage 
of the children; young people are allowed to 
have no will in the matter, Sometimes two 
friends bind themselves by an oath to marry 
their unborn babes, if they turn out of different 
sexes. The promise is sealed by tearing their 
tunics, each giving the other the portions 
rent off. Unions formed under such condi- 
tions ag these are scarcely likely to be of long 
duration, Incompatibilities of temper soon 
declare themselves, and the woman, being the 
weakest, suffers the most, for the husband 
has complete authority of her. He may ill- 
treat her with impunity, and compel her to: 
associate with sevtral secondary wives. 


FORT HAMILTON, STATEN ISLAND, . 
NEW YORK HARBOR. 

An excellent view is obtained, by the aid of © 
the engraving on page 272 of Fort Hamilton 
and Staten Island, New York harbor. The 
picture, is, no doubt, familiar to all who have 
visited New York. Standing on the deck of 
Sound steamer, at an early hour in the morn- | 
ing, it seems as though the eye would never 
tire gazing at the panorama that is spread 
before one while approaching New York city. ° 
The waters are covered with shipping, the 
land dotted with handsome villas, or well 
cultivated farms, the whole forming a picture ' 
that is never forgotten, and can hardly be 
equalled. 
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EDIE’S LESSON IN NAVIGATION. 


BY ELLEN MALYIN. 


CHAPTER LI. 

“O, Epis, cousin Edie, here is a ship close 
up to the wharf. Let’s go on board ?” 

“ May be they wont let us, Charlie,” answer- 
ed cousin Edie, the slight, young girl who 
stood on the wharf among the casks and coals, 
and huge oil kettles, in which two or three 


such fairies might have hidden away, unno- . 


ticed. 

“O, yes, they will,” said Alf., the older of 
the two boys beside her. “Nobody will 
mind.” 

Still she hesitated, looking longingly at the 
clean, fresh-painted deck of the vessel that 
lay alongside—a labyrinth of masts and spars, 
a coil of ropes and rigging, marvellous to her 
unaccustomed eyes. 

“1 will ask one of the men,” said Alf, and 
he darted off, and accosting a burly sailor who 
was making himself busy about the deck, was 
back in a moment with full permission to the 
little party to go on board the “ Katrine,” and 
stay as long as they liked. 

So Edie Westwood tripped across the plank, 
and with the two boys for guides, strayed 
about the deck, staring at the large coils of 
rope, peering down into the black holes piled 
with casks and wood, peeping into the fore- 
_ castle, and pitying the poor fellows whose 
home it would be for months on the dismal 


sea. 

. Presently, the boys called her to come aft, 
and see the compass; and making her way 
among the red-shirted men, one said, as he 
moved something from her path,“ Go down 
in the cabin, miss, if you like,” following her 
with his eyes as she disappeared down the 
companion-way, as if she took the sunshine 
with her. 

The boys went too. They found the cap- 
tain’s room first; a nook of a place, brave in 
its new, white paint and dark graining. The 
tiny, round @yes of windows were open, and 
& breath of cool airecame in. A sofa and arm- 
chair almost filled the little space. On the 
small table lay a large package addressed to 
Captain Ashley, of the ship Katrine. “ Tracts, 
Testaments and Bibles, from the —— Port 
Society, to be distributed to the crew as soon 
a8 convenient after sailing.” 

Edie wished she could smuggle in a few 

17 


copies of Barnaby Rudge and Martin Chuz- 
zlewit, wondering if the poor fellows wouldn't 
enjoy them quite as much as the tracts. 

But Charlie was calling her to come and 
look into the cook’s cupboard, to see the deft 
little arrangements for keeping things in their 
places, and Edie pronounced it a nice place 
to learn house-keeping, and peeked and ap- 
plauded the boys were 
satisfled. 

* Now let’s go on deck, Edie?” 

But Edie was back in the captain’s room, 
half-reclining on the sofa; the little black hat, 
with its coquettish plumes, perched on the 
top of the bundle of tracts. 

So they left her there to rest. And lying 
there she very naturally fell to econjecturing 
what kind of a person this Captain Ashley 
might be; ifhe were young or old, if he would 
leave some pretty wife at home to be watch- 
ing and waiting his return? She thought it 
must be a dreary thing to be a sailor’s wife, 
unless, indeed, one were the captain’s wife, 
and could sail the seas with him. 

Her eye fell on a long, black box at the 
back of the sofa. She wondered what he kept 
in that. There could be no harm in looking. 

She reached up, slid aside the little brass 
locks that fastened it and lifted the lid. It 
appeared to be full of maps. She would like 
to know, eyeing them with her head on one 
side, like an inquisitive kitten, curious and 
afraid. But presently curiosity overcame 
timidity, and kneeling on the sofa she cau- 
tiously drew one out and unrolled it; a sail- 
or’s chart. 

Bending over it in a puzzled, school-girl 
fashion, she became too absorbed to notice a 
footstep at the door of the cabin, and Captain 
Ashley stood several minutes regarding in 
amused surprise this occupant of his room. 

Her face was hid by the mass of golden 
curls falling about it; the tip of a dafnty boot 
rested on the floor, and oneUngloved band, 
with the sleeve falling back from the white 
wrist, was tracing with slender pink fingers, 
the lines on the chart before her. 

At length, either tired of her occupation, 
or conscious of the strange presence, the girl 
turned her head. 

With a guilty start and blush, she sprang 


¢ 


to her feet and the map slid down to the floor. 
She stooped hastily to negever it, but the 
captain, stepping forward, gently prevented 
her, and poor Edie stood ready to cry with 
shame and confision, half inclined to run 
away. Bntas the captain stood directly in 
her path, that was hardly practicable. With 
a dash of desperate courage, she tossed the 
curls out of her eyes and looked up. 

“O,sir,I am ashamed. It was very rude 
of me.” 

“ Not rude in the least,” he answered, in a 
voice that startled her with sweetness. “I 
assure you it was not the slightest harm. My 
poor charts seldom receive such honor. But 
I have interrupted you.” 

“T didn’t understand it very well. I wish I 
did. One must know a great deal to guide a 
ship across the sea,I think. Iamso glad you 
are not angry with me,” and she drew a long 
sigh of relief, like a comforted child. 

“T have others here that might interest you 
more,” said the captain. 

He was taking them out, one by one and 
laying them in a pile on the sofa. Then he 
moved the books, drew out the table a little 
from the wall, set the arm-chair before it, and 
spreading out achart, proceeded to explain 
it with as much gravity as if he had been a 
schoolmaster, and she his most diligent pupil. 

There they satin the tiny cabin, shoulder 
almost touching shoulder, eyes and fingers 
following the same lines, while he explained in 
a clear and simple way the mysteries of ocean 
travel; drawn on to further and further dis- 
course, by the soberly attentive eyes that 
were lifted now and then to his. 

“You should study navigation,” he said, at 
last. 

“Tam going to—and next summer, I am 
going on a voyage with papa. Papa is a wool- 
merchant, and has business in England and 

* Germany, and has promised to take me with 
him, I want to go to Noworth, where Char- 
lotte Bronte lived, and to Yarmouth Flats; 
you know it tells of them in David Copper- 
field—you’ve read Copperfield ?” 

The captain shook his head with a regret- 
ful smile? 

“ My education doesn’t thrive in all direc- 
tions. lam elways far in arrears with the 
new books, and that is not very new either. 
But I’ve read Dombey.” 

'“You have? Then you know Captain 
Cuttle ?” she exclaimed, enthusiastically. 

“T know Captain Cuttle by heart. But 


what else do you anticipatein Europe?” he 
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asked, glad to prolong the conversation on 
any pretence. 

She drew along breath, as if at the magni- 
tude of her wishes. 

“Well—I want to see a real castle, of 
course; and a cathedral, and to go into some 
of the Lancashire Mills, and to ride over the 
Alps; and if papa takes me to Scotland, there 
is no end of things I want to see there. But 
then papa can’t take me everywhere. Papa 
wont see the good of it. But I do like to see 
the things I’ve read about, Don’t you, Cap- 
tain Ashley ?” 

“It was wanting to see things with my 
own eyes, that made me a sailor, at first. I 
was only a boy then.” 

“Ah, then you understand how I couldn't 
help peeping into your box, though it was 
rude, Papa says I shall never be grown up. 
But you’ve forgiven me, haven’t you ?” 

The captain smiled his answer into the 
coaxing brown eyes. 

“It is not hard to forgive what has brought 
me more pleasure than I expect to find in the 
next half year—” 

“ Edie—cousin Edie,” called a boyish voice 
from the deck, and she rose to go; and while 
the captain reached the little hat from the 
hook where he had hung it, she said, question- 
ingly: 

“The next half year—you are to be six 
months on the sea?” 

“Six months on the sea. -Next May the 
Katrine and I will be at home, or homeward 
bound, I hope.” 

“ Coming, Edie ?” 

Tying the hat strings over the straying 
curls, and tossing a silvery “I am coming, 
Charlie,” up to the impatient boys on deck, 
she turned to her companion: 

“A half year. Doesn’t it seem a long 
time ?” 

“Tt seems very long at this moment. I 
never thought of it before. The sea has been 
my home.” 

He stopped abruptly, remembering that 
they had been strangers a half hour before, 
and led the way to the deck in silence. 

He handed her carefully down the plank to 
the wharf, and retaining the little ungloved 
hand a moment, said simply “ Good-by.” 

“ Good-by, sir.” 

Edie could not tell what it meant, but some- 
how this parting hurt her, as if he had been a 
friend. She took a few steps, hesitated, then 
came back to where he was still standing. 


“Somewhere, on the sea, I have a brother 
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Thope. He went away years ago, and we 
have never heard from him. Perhaps you 
will meet him sometime.” 

“Tt is possible. There are strange chances 
on the sea, as on the land. What is your 
brother’s name ?” 

“James—James Westwood. If ever you 
should find him, say that we all want him at 
home—and—you will be good to him, I know,” 
she added, earnestly. 

“Tf ever I meet a brother of yours, Miss 
Westwood, and find him in need of kindness, I 
will remember.” 

Edie could not tell him that the brother 
James whom she prayed for every night, had 
been a wild, bad boy, who had disgraced him- 
self and broken his mother’s heart. She only 
remembered him as a handsome, dashing boy, 
who used to toss her in his arms and call her 
“little Edie.” So she could only say—her 
white hand nestling another moment in the 
captain’s broad palm—* You will be good to 
him, I know. He was always good to me.” 

A second “ good-by,” and the captain stood 
watching her till she disappeared from 
sight. 

As he stepped on deck again, one of the 
men approached with something in his 
hand. 

“The lady dropped it, sir, just by the main- 
mast.” 

It was a tiny glove of fawn-colored silk, 
stitched with blue. 

When the captain came on board next 
morning, there lay a white paper parcel on 
the top of the package of tracts, addressed in 
the same fashion, in a delicate, girlish hand, 
“to Captain Ashley, of the ship Katrine— 
books, to be distributed to the crew, at his 
discretion.” 

And when in his first leisure, out at sea, 
Captain Ashley untied the bit of pink twine 
that held them, there was Barnaby Rudge, 
and Nicholas Nickleby, and Wept-of-the- 
wish-ton-wish, and a half dozen more of their 
kind—books such as adventurous boys, and 
fresh-hearted girls, and rough, unlearned men 
delight in. Only one was tied in a separate 
paper, and on the cover in the same fair char- 
acters was written: 


“Will Captain Ashley please accept in re- 
turn for my first lesson in navigation ? 
“E,W.” 
The book was David Copperfield, and how 
many times ft was perused in the next half 
Year, would not be safe to say. 


CHAPTER II. 
“The sea might rise and drown me— 
Cliffs fall and crush my head— , 
There are none to love me, living, 
Or to weep to see me dead.” 


Tue Katrine lay in the port at Havre await- 
ing her cargo. 

Captain Ashley had been on shore all day, 
and late at night was making his way among 
the miscellaneous lumber that crowded the 
quay, towards his vessel. 

Half stumbling over some objeci that lay in 
his path, he was startled by the sound of a 
groan that was half a curse. The oath was in 
English, and pausing, he discovered the form 
of a man crouched half in the shadow of a pile 
of rubbish, with a slouched hat half-conceal- 
ing his face, which rested on his hand. 

“ Excuse me, I did not see you. You are 
hurt,” he added, quickly, as bending closer, he 
saw that the hand supporting the man’s head 
was covered with blood, 

“Yes.” 

“ Let me see?” and Captain Ashley knelt 
down on the ground beside him. 

The man lifted his hat and disclosed a broad 
gash across his temple. The captain pushed 
back the matted hair with a touch soft asa 
woman’s, 

“This should be dressed at once. Where 
do you sleep to-night ?” 

“ Here, if anywhere.” 

“ Will you come with me ?” 

“ Where ?” 

“On board my ship—the Katrine.” a 

The man rose without a word, and fllow- 
ed him. 

In his own cabin, the captain bathed and 
bandaged the wound which was not deep, 
though it had bled profusely, Then passed 


him over to the cook, who was akind-hearted* 


fellow, for supper and a clean berth. 

Early next morning, the man presented 
himself at the captain’s door. 

“T came to thank you, sir. I have no 
money to pay, but if you have any jobs for 
me—” 

“Sit down, first,” interrupted the captain, 
“and tell me how you came to be in Havre 
with no place to sleep but the open quay? 
You are an American, I taink, and a sea- 
man ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ How long have you followed the seas ?” 

“Ten years, sir. I sailed last in the 


Marguerite, The crew were half Portuguese. 
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She was wrecked off the coast of Spain. Only 
four of usescaped. I was the only American ; 
I had been at Havre, 
on foot,” 

“And the accident last night ?” 

The man’s glance fell under the scrutiny of 
the captain’s grave, blue eyes. 

“I—I don’t quite know. I had been drink- 
ing, sir.” 

“T know—I am sorry. What do you pro- 
pose to do?” 

“T don’t know. It doesn’t matter.” 

“ Where is your home? Where do you 


*wish to go?” 


“ Nowhere. It makes no difference, alive or 
dead, on the land or sea, there’s none any- 
where to meet me, or to miss me.” 

The stolid hopelessness in the man’s words 
and manner, touched the captain’s heart. He 
looked at him again. His dress was superla- 
tively shabby, and his face bore marks of hard- 
ship and degradation; but his figure was 
slender, and more delicately moulded than 
was common, while his speech and accent 
betrayed a breeding above his class. 

“ What is your name ?” 

“James Westwood.” 

A strange look passed over the captain’s 
face, and he was silent for some minutes. 

“Will you take the homeward passage in 
the Katrine ?” he said, at length. 

The young man looked up, surprised. 

“With you, sir?” his voice choked and he 
paused a moment. “ You trust me, captain ?” 
he said, presently. “You treated me like a 
man: last night.» I'll not begin by cheating 
you. J'll tell you, now, though you would be 
sure to find it out, first or last, that I have 
been a useless, reckless boy; boy and man, 
sir, always gone wrong, captain.” 


“IT know,” said the captain, gently. “What 


.& man’s tongue doesn’t tell his face does, 
“Well, if you’ve always gone wrong, it doesn’t 


prevent your going right now. Things have 
been against you, perhaps. I’ve been in the 
forecastle myself. But I’ve a brave set of 
boys in the Katrine. You will be a man 
among them—will you come with us ?” 

A light of some better hope and resolve 
kindled in the man’s eyes, as he answered: 

“T will go with you—any where, sir.” 

“Tt is settled then. Take this, and fit your- 
self to comfortable clothing for the voyage. 
Be on board before night. You may go.” 
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CHAPTER II. 
“She questions every wind that blows 
And every fog-wreath dim, 
And bids the sea-birds flying north 


Bear messages to him.” 


Tux steamer. Zenobia from New York to - 
Liverpool, was five days out on her passage, 
when one April morning she spoke the ship 
Katrine, Captain Ashley. 

Mr. Westwood and his daughter were 


among the passengers. Miss Westwood came 
on deck late that morning, and the ship was 
fast receding from sight, when her eye caught 
the gleam of the white sail. 

“ What vessel was that, papa?” she asked, 
as she stood beside him. 

“The Katrine, my dear.” 

“O, papa, I wish I had been on deck when 
it passed,” and she leaned over the railing to 
Watch the fair winged creature as she flew 
along the waves. 

“ Does it make my little girl homesick ?” 

“O, no, papa; but I went on board the 
Katrine, in our harbor just before she sailed 
last autumn—and, beside, the ships always 
set me thinking of brother James. He might 
be on any of them, you know.” 

There was no answer, but the two stood 
arm-in-arm, gazing out wistfully across the 
blue waves, thinking of the lost boy who was 
somewhere on the sea. 

It was the night before the morning that 
would bring the Katrine into port. Home 
was almost in sight. 

It was James Westwood’s watch just after 
midnight. Strange thoughts were working in 
his brain, as he stood at the helm looking into 
the darkness. It was ten years since he had 
left those shores a wayward boy anda fugi- 
tive from home. Over and over he had re- 
solved in such lonely night-watches, that he 
would never return to the home he had dis- 
graced. But different feelings were astir 
within him to-night, A firm hand was laid 
on his shoulder, He knew his captain’s touch, 
before he turned and saw the tall, manly figure 
at his side. 

He touched his cap respectfully, and waited 
in silence for the captain’s word. It was glad 
and hearty. 

“We are almost home, Westwood. We 
shall see the spires of the dear old city in the 
morning.” 

“ Yes, captain.” 

“T think it is your native city, as well as 
mine ?” 
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EDIE’S LESSON IN NAVIGATION. 


Westwood bowed. 
“ You told me once, there were none in the 


* © world to meet you, or to miss you. What if 


i told you that you were mistaken? If I am 
not greatly wrong, one prayer, at least, has 
gone up from yonder city this night for the 
wanderer on the sea, the son and brother of 
the household—for you, James Westwood.” 


The man looked eagerly in the speaker’s 


face. 


“Do you know anything of my home? 
Captain Ashley ?” 

“Only this; that they are waiting for you, 
that they want you. It was yoursister’s mes- 
sage to her brother James, entrusted to me, on 
the day before I sailed. Forgive me, that I kept 
it till you had proved your worthiness; that I 
kept it for your reward, icstead of using it as 
incitement. I saw you could be a man with- 
out it.” 

Westwood wrung his captain’s hand in 
silenceyand he left him under the solemn stars 
to commune with his happiness alone. 

The Katrine had laid two days at anchor. 


On the second night Captain Ashley came 


down to fetch some papers from his cabin, 
and in crossing the deck He noticed one of 
the sailors, as he supposed, lying among the 


Approaching nearer, he saw it was West- 


wood, and called him by name. He was not 
asleep, and with the instinct of obedience rose 
heavily, and stood before his officer. 

“Why are you here, my boy ?” 

“It makes no difference where.” 

* Have you been home ?” 

“Yes. It is deserted. My father and sis- 
ter are in Europe. They sailed in the Zeno- 
bia last month.” 

“In the Zenobia! You remember we spoke 
the Zenobia on the 15th. Strange mischance! 
Tam heartily sorry for your disappointment. 
But take courage. You can wait a few 
— more, with such a hope at the end of 

“O, captain, I could bear that.” 

Captain Ashley drew nearer. The moon 
shone full on the young man’s face. It was 
pale and haggard, as if years had passed over 
it since yesterday. 

“What is it, else? What is it you cannot 
bear ?” 


“MY mother is dead.” “He threw himself 
down and buried his face in his hands. 


“ My mother is dead, too,” was all the cap- 


tain said for a long time. But the two sat 
there far into the night, and at intervals the 
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low, kind voice dropped words of comfort and 
sympathy into the ear of the repentant man. 


When at last they left the deck, the two 


men walked arm-4n-arm to Ashley's 
lodgings'in the town. 

“On the Katrine’s next voyage, James West-. 
wood was one of the crew. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ What a beauty you are, cousin Edie.” 

Cousin Alf., the speaker, a comely youth, 
kid-gloved, patent-leathered, unquestionable 
in point of cravat, and highly redolent of 
patchoull, stood regarding his beautiful cou- 
sin in very genuine admiration. She describ- 
ed a sweeping courtsey. 

“Shall Ireciprocate the compliment? You 
are as pretty as Maggie’s new doll.” 

’ The boy turned a shade rosier as he glanced 
at the reflection of his picturesque person in 
the full length mirror. 

“Pshaw, Edie! How would you have a 
fellow get himself up—to look like a bear?” 

“O, not for the world. I would have an 
—individual—” pronouncing the word with a 
little piquant shrug—* I would have an indi- 
vidual cultivate his own style, if it be pinks 
and japonica.” 

“O, Edie, you are too bad,” Alf. remon- 
strated. 

“Well, I wont, my dear. You will do 
nicely one of these days,” and the girl teasing- 
ly described a little crescent with her pretty 
forefinger, across the boy’s downy lip, where- 
on was dawning the faintest suspicion of a 
moustache. 

The half-fledged exquisite laughed a little 
foolishly, and giving her his arm they went 
down to receive her guests. 

It was Edie Westwood’s birthday fete. She 
was eighteen, though she scarcely looked it in 
her simple dress of mist-like gauze—countless 
tiny pearls wound carelessly about the snowy 
neck and wrists, and in her curls, worm girl- 
ishly short, a spray of purple fuchsias fastened 
with a silver arrow studded with pearls. 
But her perfect poise counterbalanced the 
youthfulness of her dress and looks, and she 
moved among her guests with perfect grace 
and self-possession. 

Edie stood listening with only half-attentive 
amusement to the efforts of a blond-headed 
youth, who was languidly casting about for 
some method of paying his homage to this 
new star that had just shot above his horizon, 
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and could devise no more acceptable mode 
than the interrogative: 

“ Did you like the sea, Miss Westwood ?” 

“TI liked it after sea-sickness was 
achieved. I remember nking the first 
few days that the ocean had its compensa- 
tions.” 

“JT dare say, Miss Westwood. When I 
went abroad I voted the voyage a great bore. 
Wasn’t you terribly ennuyed ?” 

“Indeed! that was sad,” in a tone of comic 
commiseration, “I was quite too busy to 
suffer from ennui.” 

“Ah, really, how did you contrive to be busy 
on & sea voyage ?” 

“The truth is, that for work I studied 
navization, and for play I read Great Expec- 
tations.” 

The wide white eyes opened wider than 
their wont. 

“Studied navigation! You are a phe- 
nomenon, Miss Westwood,” in seeming amaze- 
ment, he said. 

With a laugh at his amazement, the phe- 
nomenon turned away and encountered a 
whisper from cousin Alf. at her other el- 
bow. 

“Edie, there is a stranger at the door 
asking for you. He didn’t give his name, and 
John wasn’t sure whether you would see him 
to-night. He wanted me to ask you.” 

“A stranger! Who can it be? Yes, ad- 
mit him. Stay—tell John to show him into 
the library.” 

Edie stood in the library awaiting the en- 
trance of the stranger. 

He came in unannounced, and stood a mo- 
ment in silence, looking down with strange, 
eager eyes on the little white-robed creature 
before him. 

Her heart gave a sudden bound. She had 
prayed for, and pictured such an hour too 
often, for it to take her wholly by surprise. 
She held out both her hands and drew near, 
with a low, wistful question,“Are you my 
brother James ?” 

* Little Edie.” 

The white dove fluttered into his arms. 

How Edie went through with her duties as 
hostess that night she never knew, but when 
the last guest had departed, she flitted back 
to the two who still sat in grave discourse 
over the library fire, and nestling down by 
the side of her strange new brother, listened 
with flushing cheek while he, related again, 
the singular providence that had guided him 
back to his home. And as he ended, Mr. 
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Westwood said, with a. trembling voice: 

“Bring your captain here, James, that we 
may thank him in person/”’ 

And Edie whispered; “and you will take us 
down to see the Katrine, to-morrow. I want 
to thank her, too, for bringing my brother » 
home.” 

“Has the captain been on board to-day?” 
asked Westwood, of one of the men, as with 
his father and sister, he stood on the deck of 
the Katrine. 

“ He is below,” was the brief reply. 

Edie’s heart beat quick; and turning to her 
brother, she whispered: 

“Let me go down first.” 

He looked at the beautiful girl on his arm, 
with a proud reverence. 

“Yes, go, Edie. You can thank him 
best.” 


She swept down the narrow stairs and tap- 
ped softly at the captain’s door. He opened 
it. The same tall, dark man, with deep-set, 
grave, blue eyes. Two years more of battling 
with wind and wave had made no difference 
in him. But those same two years had 
brought strange effects on the pretty school- 
girl who had taken her first lesson in naviga- 
tion from his lips. 

She stood on the threshold, flushed with 
feeling, words of gratitude trembling on her 
lips, grateful tears swimming jin her eyes, but 
meeting his, some wave of emotion bore back 
the words; some new consciousness sprang 
up within her, and she forgot her errand. 
This was not Captain Ashley, her brother's 
saviour. This was the man who before all 
others had power to sway the tides of her 
soul; the master of her life. 


“ Single look had drained the breast, 
Single moment years confessed." 


She held out her hand, as ina dream. His 
received it, and he gently drew her in, clos- 
ing the door, and they stood in the little space 
alone, the world shut out. 

“TI came to thank you,” she said, “but 
there is no need. God guided you.” 

This man might fill his life to the brim with 
generous deeds, she would never care to thank 
him; hers was another mission, and yet he 
said, his voice falling low, so heavy-freighved 
with emotion, he said: 

“Yes, thank me, say something to me, in 
the voice I have longed for, through all these 
weary months. O, Edie, Edie,” giving voice 
for the first time to the name he had whis- 
pered a hundred times in his dreams, “ Edie, 
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God guides us indeed. Surely it was not in 
vain that He guided you to me. He has trist- 
ed you with some message for me. I’ve wait- 
edso long to hear it—Edie, I am waiting 


still.” 


He bent his head till the silken plumes 
brushed his cheek. 
“Shall I say that I thought of you on the 


“Did you?” 

“Always.” 

“Possibly other questions were asked and 
answered, in the little cabin, for,on the Ka- 
trine’s last voyage, the captain’s wife sailed 
with him, and her brother James went out as 
second mate, and the sailors say if any harm 
came to the captain, his lady could guide the 


sea, that I prayed for you in the storms ?” ship home as well as the best seaman on board. 


FORGIVENESS. 


BY NETTIE M. DELL. 


Forgive the errors of thy sinning brother, 
E’en though his deeds have strown thy way with thorns ; 
And while wrathful passions reign in him, prove thou 
That loving kindness all thy thought adorns. 
Better thy portion, with a peaceful spirit, 
Than all the glory of his brighter times; 
Can wealth or honor soothe the conscience-stricken, 
And ¢hase from memory the thought of crimes! 


For thee the sunshine has a radiant glory, 
And o’er thy heart love sheds its kindly gleam; 
But ah, for thy poor, fallen, erring brother, 
A peaceful, happy life can never beam. 
Darkness and gloom, the fruits of evil doings, 
Infold the erring in the deepest night; 
Pity the false, forgive their guile and cunning, 
And be thou grateful for Truth’s guiding light. 


Trampling and pushing, getting straw in bundles, 
To see it scattered by a puff of wind— 
Striving and straining, in its greed of gaining, 
Rest never Comes unto the crooked mind. 
Peacefully sleep the innocent and kindly, 
Phantoms dare not Wsturb the pure in heart: 
But ah, what weary vigils haunt the spirits 
Who from the ways of peace and truth depart. 


Pity the erring, with their bitter portion, 
E’en when they bruise thee with their trampling round; 
Curse them not, sister! curse them not, O brother! 
Though they in guile and wickedness abound, 
But when thy spirit ’s bruised, be meek, forbearing, 
And to the law of kinduess eVer true; 
And though they crush and mock thee, still keep praying, 
* Father, forgive — they know not what they do!” 
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MOSAICS. 


BY "MILLE WILLIAN. 


~"I went out one morning lately to see a re- 
turned regiment, and stood on the steps of the 
’ State House for a better view. On they 
marched, the heroes, weary but triumphant, 
every forehead lifted with the proud conscious- 
ness of deserving thewelcome that greeted 
them. As I watched them, and thouglit of 
the scenes through which they had passed, 
and how History was even now lifting her 
pen to record their names, little varnished 
boots an@ dangling eye-glasses sank below 
par, and I soliloquized as follows: 

“A new standard of manly beauty is now 
established, and the old rules of Nature will, 
in future, be ‘more honored in the breach 
than in the observance.’ A man who has two 
arms and two legs will be ashamed of himself, 
unless he can plead some mitigating wound 
or scar elsewhere, and even then he will have 
a mortifying sense of inferiority. Men will 
surreptitiously cut off their limbs as they now 
color their whiskers. Brown skins will be 
indispensable. Hands hard and stained will 
be lovely, and softest lily fingers will seek 
their clasp. A neat little bullet track across 
the forehead will be distingue. Big, rough 
boots will be sublime, and army blue the true 
celestial color. Proud will be that woman 
whose husband is a torso, and happy the 
maiden whose lover has given his hand to his 
country, and has kept his heart for her.” 

Having arrived at this point I glanced at 
my escort. He was long and straight, and 
white like a stick of macaroni, his broadcloth 
was disgracefully fine and glossy, his panta- 
loons were of such a check that you could 
easily play checkers on him, his hair was 
carefully parted at the back of his head and 
combed toward his ears, his hat had gone into 
mourning because it was the fashion for hats 
to do so, but its silky texture winked face- 
tiously over the band of sorrow a-la-mode, he 
had little shining boots fit to tiptoe over car- 
pets, and stumble at uneven brick corners in 
the pavement, and he wore glittering trinkets 
at his side instead of a seven-shooter. 

“A rough-looking set,” he remarked, ad- 
justing his eyeglass. 

“Rough diamonds are better than polished 
glass,” said I, shortly. 

“Aw! march rather out of time, don’t they, 
Miss Columbia?” 


-“ Their tramp will sound down through the 
centuries,” I cried. “And, don’t you see? 
they are not marching to the band, but keep- 
ing step to the beatings of everyNoyal heart 
that sees them.” 

“O yes,” he ejaculated, flourishing a hand- 
kerchief that could be smelé a rod. “ You 
are enthusiastic, I see. Women have a way 
of being enthusiastic.” 

“ It is so refreshing to see a brave man,” I 
explained. 

“ That fellow rides in a confounded clumsy 
way,” he began again. But I couldn’t stand 
any more. I couldn’t listen to his insolent 
criticism of men whose boots he was not wor- 
thy to draw off, and one touch of whose hands 
I should have felt to be a benediction. 

I gave a little shriek and dropped my hand- 
kerchief. 

“ What is the matter?” he cried, interrupt- 
ing himself, and becoming instantly the pic- 
ture of protective Solicitude. 

“O dear, I think I saw a spider,” I hurried- 
ly exclaimed. 

Mr. Slimshine seemed startled, but he gal- 
lantly restored my handkerchief, and recon- 
noitred for the spider which wasn’t there. 

“Seems to me you are not dressed as well 
as usual to-day, Mr. Slimshine,” I remarked, 


“Am I not?” with an anxious glance at his 
apparel. 

“Why no. Of course you don’t mind my 
telling you. I think it quite the part ofa 
friend. Cousin John writes me from Paris 
that square-tdes are all out, and that the only 
gloves for a gentleman are deep blue stitched 
and*magenta.” 

“Ab!” said the gentleman, with a troubled 
countenance. 

“Then checked pantaloons are so horribly 
vulgar. Please don’t walk home with me. 
Somebody might see you, and the gentlemen 
in our street are so stylish. Bert Honeywell 
wears his toes quite pointed, and as to blue 
gloves, they have had them these three days.” 

“T assure you, Miss Colum—” 

“ Then, excuse my mentioning ff, wont you ? 
but I noticed it immediately, and I have seen 
several ladies look and smile, but your hair 
isn’t parted evenly at the back. The path is 


all zigzag.” 
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MOSAICS. . 


“D—n that barber!” cried Mr. Slimshine, 
erimson with anger and mortification. — 

Three anniversary ladies who sat on the 
steps in front of us and ate ginger-snaps, here 
started up and moved away. 

“Really, sir,’ I said, with dignity, “you 
forget yourself strangely. Such language is 
outrageous. I shall begin to think that Miss 
Azalia De Montford was right in what she 
said about you.” 

' “I beg your pardon, Miss Columbia, but to 
haye a barber act so like a d— pardon me! 
What did Miss De Montford say ?” 

“Why; I don’t like to hart your feelings, 
but since you insist I suppose I must tell. 
Remember, however, that I would never have 
mentioned the subject, if you hadn’t really 
obliged me to. She is quite the leader of 
fashion, you know, and everybody follows 
her. She said that you have no manner, and 
appear exceedingly commonish. I told her 
that I thought she went too far, and that I 
had seen you behave very nicely. See! 
there’s Azalia now, waving her handkerchief 
to those wounded men in the carriages. 
She'll invite every one of them to her house, 
you see if she doesn’t. Well, I took your 
part, as I said, but she insisted that you look- 
ed like a—a—” 

“A what?” 

“T am sorry. I don’t like to tell. She’s 
looking this way now. Don’t let her see you 
with me. Couldn’t you scrooch down alittle ? 
I don’t think you look like what she said, 
though I don’t think you look pretty to-day.” 

“For gracious sake, tell me what she said 
I looked like !” 


“Why, now don’t feel bad, but she said—a 
pedler.” 


“I wish you good morning, Miss Columbia. 
L consider you and Miss De Montfort very 
singular!” And he rushed away, alternately 
pulling his hat forward to cover his flaming 
face, and pushing it back to cover the parting 
of his back hair, which was as straight as 
straight could be, a perfect bee-line from 
crown to vertebra. The last I saw of him 
he was disappearing down an unfrequented 
street that led to his father’s back door. 
. Then I tufned and began waving my hand- 
kerchief, so highly satisfied with my perform- 
nee that I did not immediately perceive that 
the regiment had passed, and that I was en- 
a welcoming the Roxbury Home 


No matter. Mr. Slimshine had experienced 
the keenest aaguish of wiiich he was capable, 


There is one other punishment which 1s suited 
to his case, and that I would never infliet un- 
less driven to extremities. Then, firm in the 
conviction of the justice of my eause, and 
relying on the sympathy and countenance of 
all loyal citizens, I would hire a twelve o’clock 

’erald boy to fire beans at him. , 


If gentlemen only knew how very becoming 
politeness is to them they would never omit 
an opportunity of displaying. It gives them 
a grace far more fascinating than beauty. 
Indeed, beauty in a man is an impertinence. 
He has no need of and no business with it. 
It is woman’s birthright, and if there weré.no 
beautiful men there would be no ugly women. 
Let them be strong, brave and polite, and they 
will be irresistible. 

That gentle deference to woman, that ready 
assistance and self-sacrifice in trifles is more 
attractive than they can imagine. We are 
only too ready to be charmed by such a man- 
ner, and to believe that no fault or vice can 
exist under such an agreeable exterior. 

I sawa man in the horse-car last week, 
whom I at first thought ugly. He sat oppo- 
site me and read his evening paper, and did 
not at first notice that a plain-looking woman 
had entered the full car and was standing. 
All the other men set their teeth and looked 
determined not to stir. They had been im- 
posed on enough. They had paid for their 
seats and meant to keep them. They were 
tired, had been at work all day, etc. Besides, 
the woman wasn’t pretty—let her stand. But 
I knew they felt ashamed of themselves all 
the time. They looked as though they felt’ 
small. Gentlemen always do feel small when 
theytto violence to these gracious instincts of 
their natures. 

Presently my ugly neighbor spied the lady, 
and my heart warmed when I saw the pleas- 
ant readiness with which he rose and offered 
her his seat. She civilly objected, but he in- 
sisted decisively, not with the expression of a 
martyr, but as though he liked it. She took 
the seat, and he stood directly before me. 
Every lady in the car looked at him with a 
softened countenance. 

I suppose that he didn’t know that I picked 
a thread off his coat, and smoothed out a little 
wrinkle in the skirt thereof. 

Presently a child next me got out. Iam. 
ashamed to say that I hesitated. But as Mr. 
Bedott said, “ says he, ‘Cilly,’ says I ‘ what?” 
Says he, ‘we're all poor critters?” And I 
had-on a new hoop that costa mint of money, 
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@ delicate affair, such as could not be got in 
the Boston market for any price, the springs 
fine as threads, the eovering beautiful lace. 
But the hesitation was only momentary. I 
gave the frail hoop a scientific twist, com- 
pressed myself into a surprising small space, 
* and asked the gentleman to sit} I was more 
than rewarded by the bow and smile with 
which he accepted the seat. I consider that 
man enchanting; but, alas! hoop was 
ruined. I mention the hoop if order to ac- 
count for,any three-cornered appeafance that 
my drapery may assume before I get into 
funds again, 

Gentlemen complain that ladies dump down 
into their seats without even a “ thank you,” 
and “pity ’tis tis true;” but their silence 
may proceed from surprise or embarrassment 
rather than ingratitude, The ready smile 
and word do not always come from the most 
thankful heart, They merely show that 
the lady to whom such graceful attentions 
are paid is used to them, 

I mention this one little incident, but I 
know that hundreds such happen every day. 
Do you suppose I forget the gentleman who 
picked up the paper I dropped on Washington 
street the other day? No. Or the one who 
smiled and said “After you,” when I uninten- 
tionally intercepted his newsboy? His teeth 
were as white as milk. Or the one who paid 
my fare in the cars when I sat like a dunce, 
having left my purse at home? And so on, 
ad infinitum. 

Neither do I forget two—persons dressed 
like gentlemen, who made me hold the door 
open for them to enter Child & Jenks’s pic- 
ture gallery, when I had reached and opened 
the door on the inside before they canteyap 
outside. If I had not been so much surprised 
I should have released the door in their faces 
instead of standing there like a menial. 
(N. B.—One of them had a chin like the heel 
of an India rubber, the other had got his 
neck tibbon awry, and I was glad of it. It 
looked like Mr. Flintwinch.) 

I have no doubt that these two odious per- 
sons stood directly before everybody, and if 
there was a poor picture in the collection, 
that was probably the picture which they 
particularly admired. : 

Mr, Editor, I want to stand in the pillory a 
little while, if you please. Years ago I com- 
mitted a sin which has haunted me ever since 
—haunted me the more cruelly that I do not 
know how great the sin was, but must leave 
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imagination to fill out the few known outlines 
with its own coloring. Let me confess. 

I have a weakness for beautiful laces, and 
years ago I was sorely tempted by a lovely 
Honiton lace collar as yellow as gold. Have 
it I must if I had to economise in something 
else. Well, the clerk was an. acquaintance, 
and promised to keep it a few days till I could 
decide. Ina few days I had got the necessary 
ten dollars, and started out well pleased, to 
make my purchase. 

As I stepped into Somerset street, I saw a 
young man approaching me, but did not no- 
tice him particularly, till, to my surprise, he 
stepped directly before me in front of Dr, 
Neale’s church. There was no one else near, 
as he seemed to ascertain by a quick glance 
around. 

“Pardon me, miss,” he said hurriedly, 
touching his cap with a quick gesture which 
seemed to be habitual, “I never begged be- 
fore, but I have no money nor work, and [ 
am a stranger in the city. I have eaten noth- 
ing to-day.” 

God forgive me! That collar wrapped my 
brain in its web, and without realizing the 
nature of the appeal, I smiled and auswered, 
with a politeness which must have seemed to 
him the very refinement of heartlessness, “I 
am very sorry, but I have only what money I 
wish to use this morning.” 

He gave me a piercing look, touched his 
cap aguln, and hurried on. Then I recollect- 
ed the compressed lips and the white strip 
around them that told of cruel suffering, both 
mental and physical, the honest blue eye, and 
the unfailing courtesy. 

I hesitated, looked back, then turned and 
followed him. His step was quick and ner- 
vous; and though I followed him fast aod 
faster dowa Somerset, and into Howard street, 
I never saw him again. 

1 went directly home and told C. my ad- 
venture, She listened with tears in her eyes. 

“ I am so sorry you hadn’t sent him here,” 
she said. “I could have given him something 
to eat, and perhaps we could have got bim 
work. You gay he was respectable looking. 
O, suppose that one of our brothers should 
ever be reduced to such a condition !” 

I never bought that collar! 1 could as easi- 
ly have worn coals of fire about my neck. 
That face hauuted and reproached me for 
weeks and months; and even now it some 
times rises up like a dead face from the waters, 
and looks at me with baggard blue eyes, and 


speaks with pallid, hungry lips. 
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Ican scarcely believe that one with so fine saved him. I have a fancy, also, that at some 
and honest a face would go astray; but if time in my life I shall suffer to pay for that. 
through poverty he took a wrong step, I feel Well, I have confessed. Who dare absolve 
that the sin lies at my door. I might have me? 


THE DRUMMER BOY. 


BY MRS. R. A. ROUNDS. 


Slowly descended the setting sun, 
For the day was ended, the battle was done, 
And the sadly thinned regiments, one by one, 
To their tented homes were hieing, 


Alone, on a strip of burning sand, 

With his drum tightly clasped in his stiff’ning hand, 

He will heed never more the word of command, 
For the drummer boy is dying. 


On his brow upturned in the twilight gray, 
The breezes of evening softly play; 
But his martial comrades are far away, 
And alone_the drummer is dying. 


Around him, strewed thickly o’er wood and plain, 

Were gory heaps of the ghastly slain, 

And the night-birds were singing a sad refrain, 
Where the drummer boy lay dying. 


Then I heard him murmur, in plaintive tone, 
“Hear you not, mother, my dying groan ? 
Mother, dear mother, I’m all alone— 
Alone on the battle-fleld—dying !” 


And up through the viewless, invisible air, 

To the Father’s ear rose that murmured prayer, 

And I knew that our God in mercy would care 
For the lone drummer boy dying. 


Then I saw a seraph with pitying eye 

Stoop down from her home in the azure sky, 

And she came on the zephyr that floated by 
Where the drummer boy lay dying. 


TF & 


And I knew by that seraph’s smile of joy 
That the spirit-mother had found her boy, 
And even Death’s hand could never destroy 
The love that she felt for the dying. 


— 


Still the corse of the drummer boy lay on the sand, 
With the drum tightly clasped in his cold, dead hand, 
But his spirit has gone to the better land, 

Where there shall be no more dying. 
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LADY ALICE. 


BY GERDA KING. 


Bands of soft hair, amber-threaded, 
Framing in the little face 

With its simple, serious beauty, 
With its grave and winsome grace; 

Eyes like dewy stars, outshining 
From the gentian’s purple chalice ; 

Picture of a tiny maiden, 

Named in play, the Lady Alice. 


Out of heaven, a radiant blessing 
Was the little maiden lent; 
Just for kissing and caressing, 
Just for summer sunshine sent. 
With a tiny queenliness 
Would befit a fairy palace, 
Through our coarse and common ways, 
Went our winsome Lady Alice. . 


But the earth was rough for treading 
Of her white and dainty feet; 

So we smoothed the amber threading, 
Kissed the mouth so childish sweet. 

And while rosier children hunted 
May flowers in the wooded valleys, 

Farther than their farthest straying 
Went the feet of Lady Alice. 


Now, outlooking, through the twilight 
Past the sunset's crimson bars 

Climbing, with our climbing vision, 
Up above the pallid stars— 

Is it dreaming, we behold her? 
Bending from an azure palace, 

Lily-crowned and lily-girdled, 

Leans our angel, Lady Alice. 


Ir is a pleasant thing for a man to have a 
home. Men on shore do not always appre- 
ciate their homes, even if they are rich and 
luxurious. Let me say it, they do not always 
appreciate their wives. But to a sailor—ac- 
customed to hardships and dangers abroad— 
the dearest spot on earth ishome. No matter 
if it is lowly and humble, the feeling is the 
same. Coming from distant lands where all 
is grand and beautiful, he looks upon the little 
cottage where wife and children or mother 
and sisters await him, and it seems a grander 
and a more beautiful palace than any whose 
towering heights had caught his wandering 
fancy in the land of strangers. And, as I sit 
here to-night, with wife and children beside 
me, before a rousing wood fire, and look 
around my modest little parlor, whose richest 
adornments are the pretty sea-shells I have 
brought, from time to time, from foreign 
shores, I feel an indescribable sense of happi- 
ness that I have again exchanged my wander- 
ing life for this dear home; never, I hope, to 
leave it, until I enter my heavenly home be- 
yond the skies. 

And now Robbie, yonder, has been teasing 
me for a story of the sea, and meek-eyed Lulu, 
the little invalid, who claims a double share 
of love, because of her infirmities, seconds his 


THE FEVER ON BOARD. 


BY OAKLAND FARLEY. 


demand; while my wife’s eyes mutely ask me 
to indulge the darlings; and I cannot fefuse 
these united appeals, ~ 

So, I go back to the days when Robbie still 
wore frocks like girls, and when Lulu was 4 
wee baby, in the cradle; and I tell them how 
often 1 looked back to the window where I 
had left their mother crying, and how strongly 
I was tempted to go back. But no; there 
were two little mouths to be fed, and I dashed 
a tear from my cheek and walked on. . 

I was to walk from Marblehead to Boston, 
my traps having been carried by express. 
The next morning I sailed in the ship Falcon 
for Liverpool. We carried out a cargo and 
several passengers, and on our return were to 
crowd the ship with emigrants to America. 
We arrived safe and discharged; took our 
passengers on board and sailed. It was all 
done so speedily that these brief words express 
it as well as if I had used a thousand. 

Literally, the ship was crowded. A merrier 
set, perhaps, never came on shipboard. The 
Falcon was a splendid vessel; Captain Fol- 
lansbee and the mates were kind, gentlerwly 
men; and the sailors, myself, I hope included, 
were a set of merry, jolly, obliging men 
yéu would find on board any ship in the 
world. 
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There were bright moonlight evenings for 
a week after we sailed, and the passengers of 
the first cabin wished for a dance upon the 
deck. A violin player was readily found 
among them, There was a young married 
couple, Mr. Spencer and wife, two bachelors, 
Mr. Austin and Mr. Archer, and several oth- 
ers. But the star that attracted most was a 
young and lovely lady who, with her father, 
was coming over to America, to visit her 
brother residing in St. Louis. 

I think I never saw any one so beautiful as 
Miss Emily Somerville. Perhaps it was more 
in the expression of her face than from the 
beauty of any particular features. There 
was such a sweetness and gentleness in all 
she said and did—such a winning smile when 
she spoke, and such an absence of all affecta- 
tion in her manners, that every one was 
charmed with her. The two gentlemen seem- 
ed to live but in her smiles; and neither had 
cause of envy or jealousy of the other, for 
her bearing toward both was exactly the same. 

Mr. Austin was a noble-looking man, with 
dark hair and eyes, a heavy beard and olive 
skin, Mr: Archer was less dark, and his 
brown hair had a slight tinge of red gold 
when seen in the sun. His complexion was 
quite fair, and his figure was perfect. It 
seemed quite probable that one of them would 
carry the day, for both seemed quite attached 
to the young lady. Moonlight strolls on the 
deck were constantly taken by all the ship 
cabin passengers—Mr, Somerville seeming as 
youthful as any of them, always bringing his 
daughter on his arm, but willingly resigning 
her to Archer or Austin, while he sat smoking 
his cigar, or engaged in conversation with 
Captain Follansbee or the mate. 

They were engaged thus one evening when 
we had been just a week at sea. I remember 
how beautifully the moon was just coming up. 
Eight bells had struck, and the group had 
just received an addition in the shape of the 
doctor, who was a man who made mirth 
wherever he went. His drollery always kept 
itself within proper bounds, however, for nev- 
rf was a mortal who had greater fear of injur- 
ing the feelings of those around him. He 
had been relating some queer speech, made 
by one of the Irishmen on board; and his 
clear, heartsome laugh went out over the sea 
like @ peal of silver bells. 

, Beareely had he ended when a sound of 

Docther! docther! for the love of Jasus, 
come!” A man appeared on deck with a face 
like ashes, 


“What is it, my man?” asked the doctor, 
his laughing face subsiding into one of grave 
interest. “Is any one sick ?” 

The man gasped out the name of his little 
daughter, a pretty, bright child whom all on 
board had been petting ever since the ship 
had sailed. With the sailors she was a perfect 
plaything, and the officers themselves could 
not resist the contagion of her pretty, laugh- 
ing ways and bright, witty sayings. The 
doctor had fairly lost his heart to the little six 
year old Kathleen, and he rushed past the 
sobbing father, impatient to go to the relief of 
his favorite. 

He did not return to the deck for a long 
while. When he did he looked grave and sad, 
and he conferred privately with the captain 
for some time. It was my watch, and I heard 
him pace the deck, during the whole time, ex- 
cept when his anxiety led him to go to his 
little charge. In the morning we were told 
that the ship fever had broken out in the ship, 
but we were to keep the knowledge of it from 
the cabin passengers. 

Poor little Kathleen ! I could hear her moan- 
ing at intervals—sometimes shrieking in wild 
delirium; sometimes the sound abated alto- 
gether; and then she would call out for those 
who had been’ especially kind to her. The 
poor thing had no mother; but her father was 
distracted with grief. She died about mid- 
night, and when it became necessary to bury 
her in the sea, the man’s affliction transcended 
all bounds. It was almost impossible to hold 
him from leaping into the wide grave where 
we had lowered his precious child. No won- 
der, for she looked too beautiful to be buried 
anywhere. The long black lashes lay upon 
the rounded cheek like a fringe. The lips 
were parted and showed the pearly line be- 
tween. There were tears in every eye that 
gazed upon her; but she was partially for- 
gotten in the scene of confusion that ensued. 
Her father was carried from the deck in a state 
of wild delirium which is perfectly indescrib- 
able. 

In less than an hour the fever showed itself 
unmistakably, Another and another were 
taken down, and soon after the morning of 
the third day eight had been buried, and nine- 
teen others had been seized. Up to this time, 
we had done all we could for the sufferers. 
But as the number increased frightfully, it 
was not deemed prudent to expose the crew 
any longer. There were plenty of passengers, 
many of whom were relatives and friends of 
the sick, but it was impossible to subdue them 
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to any sort of reason. Some of them aban- 
doned their own husbands and wives and chil- 
dren, and could not be induced to return to 
them. Others were more tractable, and only 
begged for some sort of preventive. The 
captain sought his medicine chest and gave 
them such simple disinfectants as he had; and 
the doctor prepared some fragrant baths for 
the feverish hands and faces. 

We had already buried over three hundred, 
when one of the crew was seized with the 
fever; but owing perhaps to superior cleanli- 
ness, he was not dangerously ill. Still it work- 
ed on—that terrible scourge, and finally it 
reached the first cabin. Mr. Archer and Mr. 
Austin both lay ill in their berths. Until now 
the cabin passengers had not known how ter- 
ribly it had raged. They merely knew that 
some had died; but the captain attributed it 
to want of cleanliness in themselves, and they 
had no thought of contagion. Then came 
the aid of the “ministering angels.” Mrs. 


Spencer and Miss Somerville took their in- 
structions from the doctor, as nurses, and with 
Mr. Spencer’s assistance, they did nobly. It 
was a sad sight to see two such noble-looking 
men stretched on what was feared would be 
their deathbeds. , With them delirium did not 
supervene. They were perfectly conscious, 


and continually urging their kind nurses to 
leave them. But they would not desert the 
post of danger, although they were strict in 
using every means of avoiding contagion. 
To their care the two men owed their lives. 
Their recovery was very rapid, and they came 
on deck, and lay on mattresses, inhaling the 
ocean breeze, when the emigrants would not 
move from their close quarters; and in their 
case the result was death. 

A week passed. We had begun to hope 
that the danger was past, when both the mates 
were attacked, The captain immediately 
gave me the post of first mate, and that of 
second to a friend of mine. The appointment 
was just what I wanted, knowing myself ca- 
pable to fill it worthily. But the sweet had 
a sting in it, nevertheless: it was bought with 
the life of poor Stirling, than whom a better 
mate never trod a ship’s deck. He was look- 
ing forward to a captain’s station for his next 
voyage; but, alas, he lies “where the line 
sounds not.” 

Our poor emigrants who had recovered 
from the fever were walking about like so 
many ghosts. Most of them had lost rela- 
tives, all of them had lost friends. It was 
their bitterest regret that they had died un- 
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shrived by a priest, and been buried without 
being waked. It was harder than their death, 
they said. Their grief was sincere, I know, 
for it prevented their own recovery from 
being as rapid as it might have been. The 
eaptain was very kind to them, giving them 
wine and other delicacies, and the cabin pas- 
sengers frequently distributed such things as 
they thought would restore them to health, 
There were so few of them left, that it was 
easy to make them comfortable. The ship 
had been thoroughly fumigated, and the sleep- 
ing arrangements had been much improved, 

All at once, when we thought there was 
safety, Miss Somerville showed symptoms of 
the fever. At first it was a mild type. Not 
one of the women among the emigrants could 
be coaxed or bribed into doing anything for 
her. Mrs. Spencer, between whom and Miss 
Somerville had arisen a very tender friend- 
ship, watched over her like a sister, regardless 
of her own health or strength. As the fever 
progressed it became violent in the extreme, 
For a week she had been in a dull, lethargic 
state, taking no notice of any one, and ap- 
parently drawing nigh to death. The doctor 
had no hope of her recovery. Archer was 
almost beside himself. Ever since his own 
illness, when she had hovered around his bed 
80 fearlessly, he had worshipped her. I can- 
not attempt to describe the anguish of the 
father. All day he would sit beside her, 
gazing in mute agony on the face that was 
dearest to him. No tear nor groan escaped 
him; but his look was terrible to see. The 
doctor cut off her beautiful hair and laid it 
across the father’s knee, hoping that it would 
cause him to weep; but he did not notice it, 
and his eyes were burning and tearless as 
before. 

It was a lovely night in September—the 
very first, in fact. I sat leaning over the side 
of the ship, wondering to myself if indeed 
the Destroyer was to take all on board the 
Falcon. I had just come from the cabin—had 
looked silently at Miss Somerville’s face, and 
saw that she took no notice of me or any one. 
Archer had gone to his state-room, unable to 
bear it any longer. Mrs. Spencer had thrown 
herself into an arm-chair, and was sleeping. 
Mr. Somerville sat with his head pillowed be- 
side his child, but the same old stony, almost 
hard, look was in his eyes. The doctor went 
out of the cabin with me, and ascended to 
the deck, which he paced for half an hour, 
occasionally stopping to speak to me about 
the sick girl. The moon shone brightly oa 
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a broad white track left by our ship; and 
even in his anxiety, he could not help talking 
about the beauty of the night. 

Was it a ghost that glided by where we 
sat? Surely, I am not superstitious, but at 
that moment I was sure that an unearthly 
shape had appeared to us. It passed close to 
the side of the vessel. In our dumb amaze- 
ment, we never thought of touchingit. Its 
white drapery floated out with the breeze, as 
it approached the side, and the white arms 
were lifted up as if in supplication. Before 
we had time to think, the figure threw out 
its hands over the side, and, somehow, we 
knew not how, it went over. The white robes 
lay floating upon the moonlit waves. 

“My God! it is Emily!” shrieked the doc- 
tor, as he threw himself after her; while I 
ran instantly to the man at the wheel, and 
then ordered out the boat. We had two lives 
to save; ahd I was far more practical than 
romantic in those days,and knew that I could 
render more efficient aid than by casting my- 
self into the sea; though, Heaven knows, I 
would have done even that, to rescue the 
doctor or Miss Somerville. I did not believe 
it was she who threw herself into the water. 
Though far from superstitious, I could sooner 
believe it an apparition, than that it could be 
the pale, dying, insensible girl who had lain in a 
torpor—a trance, perhaps—for a whole week, 
and who had not, probably, strength to raise 
afinger. Before I had done wondering what 
At was, the ship had been hove to, the boat 
was launched, and three stout sailors were 
rowing out. I had not a hope of the doctor; 
and I gave little thought to that other—what- 
ever it might be. But to lose the doctor 
would be sad indeed. The moments seemed 
interminable ; and I still saw the gleaming of 
the wet oars in the moonlight, and heard the 
drip, drip, and each sound made my heart 
turn chill, like a lump of ice in my bosom. 
Meantime, not a word from the silent people 
in the cabin. 

Now, as I looked again, I could see that 
the boat was nearing the ship. “They are 
lost!” I exclaimed, and hid my eyes that I 
might not see the return of the boat without 
the drowned. But lo! the boat is directly 
alongside, and joyous voices come to my ear. 

“We have saved them both, Mr. Roscoe,” 
called out one of the sailors, cheerily; “we 
have saved them !” 

I looked down at the boat, and saw the 
glimmer of a white garment beneath a rough 
pea-jacket. A moment after and I held Emily 


Somerville in my arms, holding some warm 
liquid to her lips. The doctor was exhausted. 
How they were saved is a mystery to me yet. 
Miss Somerville did not seem weary. She 
had not struggled in the water, they thought. 
They had grasped her white robe, and she 
had been no heavier than an infant to lift into 
the boat. I carried her to the cabin, and the 
sleepers had not yet waked. I laid her in her 
bed, covering her with a soft blanket; and 
when the doctor had changed his clothes, and 
went tothe cabin, he found her in a sweet 
sleep, from which she did not awake till morn- 
ing. Her watchers, when aroused, were not 
aware that she had been absent, but could not 
account for the blanket. The doctor answer- 
ed, that it had been put on by his direction. 

“Is she better?” asked Mrs. Spencer, who 
blamed herself severely for going to sleep; 
“or is this the precursor of death ?” 

“It is the crisis,” answered the doctor. 
“When she awakes, she will be better or 
sink away suddenly.” 

A groan from the poor old father told how 
little he thought she would recover. 

- “ Now go to bed, all of you,” said the doc- 
tor, who seemed but little the worse for his 
bath. “ Mr. Roscoe and I will watch. I can- 
not leave her fora moment; but I will call 
you instantly if 1 see danger. Now believe 
me, and rest.” 

He was decided that, they should all leave 
her; and we sat down, one on each side of 
her, a pile of mattresses having been drawn 
to the centre of the cabin to give her air. I 
brought a thick blanket and laid it upon the 
doctar’s shoulders, We agreed never to men- 
tion what had happened unless Emily should 
recover. It could only pain the friends who 
had watched her so long and tenderly, and 
who had involuntarily slept from fatigue and 
exhaustion alone, 

It was near morning when she stirred. She 
opened her eyes with a wondering gaze, but 
closed them with a smile. The doctor took 
her hand, and she feebly returned the pres- 
sure. I saw not only hope, but delight in his 
speaking eyes. 

“She will weather it, Roscoe,” he said, 
softly. “That bath did her a world of good, 
my boy, I don’t value mine a pin, since it 
has saved her.” 

When the sleepers awoke and came in, ex- 
pecting to find her dying, she was held up in 
the doctor’s arms, and recognized them all, 
though too weak to utter anything but their 
names, 
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One week from that day, the delighted 
Archer carried her on deck and seated her in 
a large easy-chair. I think it was on that day 
that he learned his fate from her lips; for, 
from that time, he claimed her as belonging 
exclusively to him. And when the roses 
visited her cheeks once more, and she was 
strong enough to walk alone across the deck, 
the doctor laughingly related her midnight 
adventure, with the watchers of that night as 
listeners. 

“And you risked your life for me, doctor?” 
she said, tearfully, “God bless you! you are 
my brother from this time—my dear brother, 
remember.” 

“I accept the post, dear Emily,” he re- 
joined; “but I must have room for a lady, 
too, in your heart—a sister. I am to be mar- 
ried directly we arrive.” , 

And Archer looked as if he were quite glad 
to hear it; for he had not quite Mked it, that 
he should have slept while Emily was in dan- 
ger; and I think he was beginning to fear 
that she might love her preserver too well, 
He-said some confused words, implying this; 
but the doctor disclaimed it all. 
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“If Emily marries a preserver, it must bé 
Cross or Wilbur or Standish, or all ‘three, for 
Roscoe sent them all to fish us up from the 
deep.” 

The fever, thank God! was stayed. We 
arrived safely in port in October, when the 
only disagreeable feature was the quaranting 
we werg@obliged to perform. 

A month after, Captain Follansbee and my- 
self received cards of invitation to a wedding 
at Mr. Somerville’s. Emily was a lovely 
bride, looking sweet and childlike with her 
short, crisp curls. Shortly afterward, the doe 
tor held his wedding levee, at which the same 
company was present. 

Ihave made many voyages since that, but 
none so fraught with interest as that where T 
became mate of the Falcon. I sailed threé 
voyages in her as master; and I never saw 
the moonlight brighten our track, without 
thinking of sweet Emily Somerville, and her 
mysterious preservation from death. 

But see, wife! Robbie and Lulu are fast 
asleep, and dreaming, probably, of the ocean, 
and of hair-breadth escapes. 


GONE., 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD. 


Softly the shadows of twilight are falling, 
Slowly the glow fades away from the west, 

Sweetly the voice of the night-bird is calling, 
Gently the day-god is sinking to rest. 


Pensively, now, as I gt in the gloaming, 
Listlessly dreaming and thinking of thee, 

Toward the far lands where thy footsteps are roaming, 
Fancy is turning and thought wanders free. 


In the blue ether the star-jewels glisten, 
Round the fair brow of the beautiful Night ; 
To the sad plaint of the night wind I listen, 
While the dusk hideth the day from my sight. 


Vainly, to-night, am I lingering sadly, 
Mid the loved scenes where so lately we strayed ; 


Out of the days that sped by us.so gladly, 
Never a tint shall from memgry fade, 


Vainly I long for the touch that can thrill me, 

With the sweet thought of a bliss half divine; 
Only the darkness and silence that chill me, 

Stretch their weird fingers and clasp them in mine. 


Gone is the presence that brightened the hours, 
Silent the voice that is sweeter than song ; 
Fied is the fragrance and glow from the flowers, 

Heavily now drag the moments along. 
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THE CIRCULAR DUNGEON. 


BY JOHN B. WILLIAMS, M. D. 


Tue following strange Story I shall tell as 
nearly as possible as was related to me by a 
friend and former classmate, while spending 
the night at my house. I will simply say that 
the story was drawn out by my showing the 
narrator a picture of a circular, air-tight 
edmpartment of an iron-clad vessel. 

You remember, began my friend, the day 
we both graduated at the University Medical 
College in New York. What a happy day 
that was! What bright dreams we indulg- 
fed in for the future! You then stated that it 
was your intention to settle down in some 
large city, while I chose the country. 

After graduating, as you are aware, I spent 
some months at home. At last I heard of an 
Opening in the village of W—, in the State 
ofMaryland. I visited the place, and was 
very much pleased with the quiet, rural as- 
pect of the little town; I determined at once 
to make it my abiding place, and closed with 
the offer that had been made me. 

I found it up-hill work, at first, for a new 
doctor can only work himself into the good 
opinions of the people by whom he is sur- 
rounded, by very slow degrees. But I plod- 
ded on, and being very successful in the treat- 
‘ment of several cases of scarlet fever, my 
name began to be bruited abroad, and by the 
time two years had elapsed, I had scraped to- 
gether a very fine practice. 

Almost one of my first patients was a Mr. 
Sloane, a gentleman of independent fortune 
who lived about a mile from the town. My 
first introduction to him showed me that he 
Was an original in every sense of the word. 
It happened in this wise. 

It was one cold December night, just as I 
Was preparing to retire to bed, that I heard 
the sound of a horse’s hoof on the hard, frozen 
gtound, and about a minute afterwards, it 
stopped before my door. A violent peal at 
the bell followed, which I answered in person. 

I found it to be a messenger from Mr. 
Sloane, requesting my immediate presence. 
Cheerless as the night was, I was only too 
glad. to obey the summons, for, as I have be- 
fore said, I was anxiously waiting for patients. 

I saddied my horse, and soon reached Mr. 
Sloane’s dwelling. It was a large, old-fashion- 
4 mansion, with so many windows in it that 
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one would at first suppose it to be a factory. 
Both the interior and exterior bore evidence 
that it was much neglected—in fact, I after- 
wards found that Mr. Sloane kept but one 
man-servant, and he did not sleep in the 
house. 

I was shown at once into Mr. Sloane’s bed- 
chamber, and found my patient reclining on 
the bed, dressed. His face was flushed, and 
he looked feverish. 

“Doctor,” he exclaimed, as soon as I en- 
tered, “ do you know anything of mechanics ?” 

I gazed on the speaker without making any 
reply, for to tell the truth, I scarcely knew 
what reply to make to such a strange ques- 
tion 


“ At all events,” added my patient, “I sup- 
pose you understand the mechanism of the 
human body.” 

“ That is essential to my profession, sir,” I 
replied. 

“ Well, doctor, my machinery is out of or- 
der, and I have sent for you to discover whir:h 
wheel is loose. You are & new-comer in our 
midst. I have tried all the other doctors here, 
aad I find they know nothing whatever of 
human machinery. Their mode of treatment 
is the same in every case—whatever may be 
the matter with you, they give a purgative. 
It is exactly the same as sha).ing your watch 
when it stops.” 

I was amused at my patient's originality, 
and began to question him about his symp- 
toms. I soon found out what was the matter 
with him. 

“Well,” said he, when I had finished my 
questions, “ what are you going to prescribe. 
for me?” 

“ Nothing,” I replied. 

“What! do you think there is nething the 
matter with me then ?” 

“On the contrary I think you ave quite ill 
but there is no medicine that will do you any 
good. You have no bodily disease—yow are 
merely suffering from over-exertion of the 
brain. Rest that, and you will get well di~ 
rectly.” 

“ By George!” exclaimed Mr. Sloane, “ you 
are the smartest physician that hag appeared 


*in these parts for along time. You have ex- 


actly hit it. I know my brain is over-worked. 
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The fact is, doctor, I have invented the most 
extraordinary—” 

“ My dear sir,” I interrupted, “I must not 
permit you to talk about any such matter now. 
Try to sleep, and avoid especially any thought 
on the subject which has brought about your 
present condition. I shall call and see you 
to-morrow, and if you follow my advice, I 
shall expect to find you much better.” 

“T will try and follow your advice, doctor,” 
returned my patient. And he turned his head 
to the wall and closed his eyes. 

I stole silently from the room, and returned 

tome. The next day I called to see my pa- 
tient, and found him much better. He again 
beg an to talk to me of his wonderful inven- 
tion, ut I stopped him, and told him I would 
hear nothing about it until a week had elapsed. 
I now noticed, for the first time, that his 
house beite, Wore resemblance: to a mechanic's 
shop tha 1tp, ‘he residence of a private gen- 
tleman. Aisnost every room contained some 
machine, and .in the yard I remarked a num- 
ber of iron plate’s- 

At the end of 1. week Mr. Sloane was fully 
restored to health .again, and I allowed him to 
converse about his g."and discovery. He was, 
however, not very ex,licit, and all I gleaned 
was, that he had invent something for the 
punishment of criminals .convicted of capital 
offences, which was to stpersede hanging. 
But what it was, he gave me no idea. I un- 
derstood, however, that his ap, ‘aratus was not 
quite finished yet. I tried to converse with 
him on other subjects, but it was in vain; he 
would talk of nothing but mechanics, and as 
I knew very little on that branch of science, 
‘you can easily guess our conversations were 
mot very interesting. 

One night, about six weeks after I had 
made his acquaintance, he hurriedly sent for 
me. When I visited him, I found him strange- 
ly nervous and excited. His face was flushed, 
sand his hands trembled in a peculiar manner. 
I asked him a few questions about his health, 
‘to which he replied in a very abrupt and dis- 
courteous manner. I began to wonder why 
the had sent for me, when he suddenly said: 

“Doctor Mansfield, I believe you are a 
stranger in this part of the country ?” 

“Tam, Mr. Sloane.” 

“* You have no relations here ?” 

“ None—what few relations I have living, 
weside in New York.” 

He paused a moment, as if debating some 
course of action in his own mind, and then 

“wuddenly added: 
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“Doctor, I have finished my apparatus, and 
have sent for you that you may see it and give 
me your opinion upon it.” 

“ My dear sir,” I returned, “I shall be very 
happy indeed to examine it—but do you not 
think it would have been better to have shown 
it me by daylight ?” 

Mr. Sloane knitted his brows, and an ex- 
pression of rage for a moment distorted his 
features. But he seemed suddenly to recol- 
lect himself, and his face changed in a mo- 
ment, assuming a most amiable look. 

“The reason I sent for you to-night, doc- 
tor,” said he, “ is, that to-morrow I expect my 
nephew here on a visit, and I don’t want him 
to know anything about this grand discovery 
of mine. As he will remain with me an in- 
definite length of time, I do not know when I 
might have another opportunity of showing 
you my complicated apparatus.” 

I bowed, and signified to the speaker that 

I was quite ready to examine what he had to 
show me. The fact was I did not feel the 
slightest interest in the matter, and wanted to 
get through it as soon as possible, that I 
might get home to my own comfortable fire- 
side again. It was a bitterly cold winter 
night, and Mr. Sloane’s large, gloomy and 
poorly-heated rooms chilled me to the very 
bones. 
My host took a lamp from the mantel-piece 
‘and begged me to follow him. He then led 
the way up a broad staircase. As he aseend- 
ed before me, I noticed that he was very 
strangely affected. His whole body trembled 
as if suffering from the cold stage of ague. 
Every now and then, as we went up stairs, he 
turned his head around to see if I was follow- 
ing him. Each time he did so, I saw his eyes 
gleaming with a strange light. At the time, 
I thought nothing of it, but afterwards how I 
blamed myself that I did not read in those 
wild, burning glances—insanity. 

We continued to ascend flight after flight of 
stairs, until we reached the top of the house. 
Mr. Sioane ushered me into an immense gar- 
ret, in fact, it occupied the entire space of 
the upper story of the house. For some pur- 
pose of his own, the owner had knocked three 
or four chambers into one. 

I was so fatigued with my ascent, that I 
was glad to throw myself on a chair to rest. 
When I had done so, my host turned his 
famp to the middle of the apartment, and its 
rays fell ona strange object. This object ap- 
peared to me to be an immense cylinder, 
which bore more resemblance to a gasometer 
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than anything else I can think of. It occupied 
almost the entire space of the centre of the 
chamber, having only a narrow passage be- 
tween the two walls. But this was not all, 
the ceiling (which, by-the-by, was very lofty 
for a garret,) was covered with wheels and 
complex machinery, of the nature of which, I 
had not the least idea. 

“ What is that?” I asked, turning to Mr. 
Sloane. 

“ That is my apparatus,” he returned. 

I walked up to it, and struck it with my 
knuckles. It gave out a clear, metallic sound. 

“Tron?” said I, interogatively. 

“ Yes, iron,” replied Mr. Sloane. 

I walked round the cylinder, and examined 
its exterior minutely. It seemed to me to be 
composed of an immense number of iron 
plates, one over-lapping the other, something 
in the style of old-fashioned chain arinor, the 
latter, however, being of course but a mipia- 
ture representation of it. Mr. Sloane watched 
me with curious eyes. 

“Doctor,” said he, “I have been five-and- 
twenty years at work on that machine, and 
only put the finishing touch to it yesterday. 
Every particle of work on it was done by my- 
self. You are the only person in the world, 
besides myself (and perhaps my nephew, who 
may suspect its existence), who knows any 
thing about it. I need hardly tell you the 
immense amount of trouble I have had to 
keep it a secret from the prying eyes of the 
valgar.” 

“ But, Mr. Sloane, what is it for? Is it a 
gasometer ?” 

Mr. Sloane cast on me a look of supreme 
contempt at my ignorance. 

“No,” said he, it is not a gasometer. Would 
you not like tw see the inside of it?” 

“ Certainly,” I replied, “I am quite curious 
to know what it can be.” 

“Your curiosity shall be satisfied,” he re- 
turned. And taking a key out from his pocket, 
he raised one of the iron plates, and revealed 
akey-hole. He inserted the key, and a small 
door flew open—so small, indeed, that we had 
to stoop quite low on eutering. Mr. Sloane 
entered first, and I followed. 

I found myself in a circular apartment, 
which was equal in size to a room fourteen or 
fifteen feet square. It contained one iron 
chair and an iron table. The chair was plac- 
ed on the other side of the apartment, exactly 
Opposite the little door by. which we had 
entered. 

I walked over the iron floor, and sat down 


on the chair, Mr. Sloane no sooner saw me 
fixed there, than, with a sudden movement, 
he darted through the door again, and closed 
it with a sudden bang after him. I immedi- 
ately sprang from my seat, and rushed to the 
spot where I supposed the door to be, but 
when I reached it, I could not find the slight- 
est trace of any opening in the smooth surface 
of the iron walls. 

“ Come, Mr. Sloane,” I exclaimed, in an an- 
gry tone, “this is too much of a joke—let me 
out instantly.” 

The only reply I received was a wild laugh 
—a laugh that froze my blood—for my pro- 
fessional experience enabled me to detect that 
it was the laugh of a maniac. 

“Doctor,” he exclaimed, after a pause of a 
few minutes, “I wish you a very good even- 
ing. You will have to pass the night in your 
present abode. Before night is over, you will 
be able, doubtless, to understand all about my 
machine, apparatus, or whatever you like to 
call it. Fiat experimentum in corpore vile.” 

So saying, he left the garret, and I could 
hear his footsteps slowly descending the stairs, 
growing fainter by degrees, until the sound 
was entirely extinct. 

I was alone in the circular dungeon! 

I threw myself on the chair again, and en- 
deavored to realize my situation. I forgot to 
mention that a lamp hung from the ceiling, 
whic fully lighted up the circular chamber, 
so that every portion of it was distinctly vis- 
ible to my sight. I supported my head with 
my hands, and rested my elbows on my knees, 
and thought long and anxiously on my pres- 
ent situation. 

In the first place, I was now fully convinc- 
ed that Mr. Sloane was a madman—a mono- 
maniac in the fullest acceptation of the word. 
But what did he mean to do with me? Doubt- 
less keep me confined all night through some 
mad freak of his, and release me in the morn- 
ing. But what did he mean by his Latin quo- 
tation—* Fiat exzperimentum in corpore vile?” 
Did he consider my body vile enough to be a 
proper subject for his experiments? But 
what experiments? He in all probability 
wished to test my courage by keeping me 
confined in this iron dungeon all night. But 
what could be his motive? Who asks motives 
of a madman? 

Such was my train of thought. The idea 
suddenly entered my head that there might 
be some means of escape. I again rose from 
my chair, and began to examine my dungeon 
more narrowly. 
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I found that I was entirely surrounded by 
iron walls, as smooth as glass, and so highly 
polished that the reflection of the light on 
them began to make my eyes ache. I could 
not discover the slightest crevice or protuber- 
ance on the surface of the metal. I cast my 
eyes up to the ceiling, and judged that it was 
about ten feet from the floor. The ceiling 

was an exception to the walls, for, instead of 

being smooth like the latter, it was composed 

of twelve iron plates, overlapping each other 

as on the outside, and so plainly to be distin- 

guished that I could count them without the 

slightest difficulty. The apartment, or rather 

dungeon, was shut up so closely that I was 

surprised to find that I could breathe with 

perfect ease, and I became convinced that 

there must be some means of ventilation 

which I could not detect. This somewhat 

consoled me, as I felt certain that I should 

not die of suffocation. 

When I had finished examining my prison, 
I determined to pass the night as comfortably 
as possible, and I seized the chair for the pur- 
pose of carrying it to the table. What was 
my surprise to find, the moment I raised the 
chair from the ground, it fell all together and 
presented a flat surface. I next examined 
the table, and found it constructed in a similar 
manner. This, however, did not trouble me 
long. I thought it was curious, and then dis- 
missed the subject from my mind. I carried 
the chair to the table, and, sitting down, re- 
clined my head on the latter, and closed my 
eyes. In the course of my life I had often 
had worse lodgings. 

I fell asleep. How long I slept I know not, 
but I was awakened by a peculiar sound. At 
first I thought it was some one grinding a 
knife on a grind-stone—for it was a purring, 
rasping sound. But I soon found that it was 
too loud for that, for it caused a slight vibra- 
tory motion in my prison. 

I jumped up from my seat, and rubbed my 
eyes. Was it my fancy? but I really thought 
that my dungeon looked a little smaller than 
before I went to sleep. I cast my eye up to 
the ceiling, and counted the iron plates of 
which it was composed. There were only 
eleven! Pshaw! I had counted them incor- 
rectly before. But still it seemed to me that 
the ceiling was a trifle lower; in fact, there 
did not now appear to be more than nine feet 
from floor to roof. 

“ What a fool my imagination is making of 
me!” I exclaimed, as I sat down again. “I 
suppose my friend, Mr. Sloane, is at work with 
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some of his machinery, and it is this that 
causes the sound and gives the vibratory mo- 
tion to the room.” 

I then began to reiicct what I would do 
when he let me out in the morning. Should 
I prosecute him for tliis outrage, or not? I 
resolved the matter pro and con for some 
time in my mind, and at last concluded that 
if he apologized to me, I would pass the mat- 
ter over. I suppose a quarter of an hour 
elapsed before I decided this knotty point. I 
then again raised my eyes and glanced around 
me. 

I felt myself grow pale as death, and my 
heart almost stood still. The dungeon was 
certainly smaller — palpably, unmistakably 
smaller! I again cast my eyes up to the ceil- 
ing, and counted only ten plates or divisions, 
The roof was certainly lower. 

What could it mean? Again I thought I 
must have made a mistake. The vibratory 
motion and sound of machinery at work still 
continued. A thousand mysterious terrors 
crowded on my brain. I feared I knew not 
what. I tried to calm my emotions, and look 
philosophically into my situation. Physiologi- 
cal stadies had been a favorite pursuit of mine. 
I had studied much the phenomenon of men- 
tal delusions, and 1 came to the conclusion 
that my brain had cheated me—that it had 
caused me to count first. twelve and after- 
wards eleven plates, where in reality there 
were but ten. I began to count them again, 
to make sure that I was right. What was my 
horror to find there were only nine / 

There could be no mistake about it now— 
the walls were visibly closing in all around 
me. The ceiling was now so low that I could 
touch it with my hand. The sound of ma- 
chinery at work now became deafening to my 
ears. 

How I passed the next hour I know not. I 
have a faint recollection of running round 
the now narrow confines of my dungeon, and 
calling wildly for help. The sound of my 
voice, however, did not appear to penetrate 
the exterior of my prison-house, but echoed 
round the apartment as if mocking me. At 
last I sank exhausted in the chair, and fell 
into a kind of stupor. I remained in this 
condition perhaps half an hour, and was 
aroused at last by something pressing against 
my knees. I jumped up from my seat, and 
struck my head violently against the roof of 
the dungeon—for the ceiling had become 80 
low as not to allow me to stand upright. 
The walls had now approached so closely to- 
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gether that I could reach any part of them 
by stretching out my aftms, and it was the 
pressure of the relentless iron against my 
knees that had aroused me. I now counted 
but three divisions in the ceiling. While gaz- 
ing on the top of the dungeon, an inscription 
traced on the ceiling for the first time caught 
my eyes. It had been before too lofty for me 
to perceive it, but now I could make out every 
word. It was as follows: 

“This machine was invented by Edward 
Sloane, Esq. It is intended for the punish- 
ment of criminals, and for the purpose of su- 
perseding death by hanging. For the unfor- 
tunate wretch confined here there is no hope. 
The walls are so constructed that they revolve 
on themselves, every revolution reducing the 
size of the apartment several feet. The whole 
is worked by powerful machinery. After a 
certain time the walls meet, crushing any ob- 
ject that may be in the apartment at the time 
perfectly flat. In ten hours from the time the 
machinery is first started, the work is com- 
pleted.” 

I understood it all now. The madman had 
chosen, me to make his first experiment with. 
I now comprehended that awful phrase, 
“ Fiat experimentum in corpore vile!” 

And I was destined to be crushed to death. 
Even then I began to feel the walls pressing 
me on all sides. I could neither sit nor stand, 
for the ceiling had become so low, that in- 
stinct caused me to stoop almost to the 
ground, But still the space grew smaller and 
smaller, The walls were now pressing on 
my back and chest at the same time. I began 
to suffer insufferable torments for want of air. 
I felt that I was suffocating. My brain was 


in a whirl, sparks of fire shot from my eyes., 


My heart beat laboriously. I gave one un- 
earthly scream, and believed my last moment 
had come, when suddenly, as if by magic, an 
extraordinary sound was heard, the walls of 
the dungeon receded from me instantaneous- 
ly, and the room assumed the same shape and 
size as when I had first entered it, and at the 
same instant the sound of the machinery 
stopped. I rose up and shook myself, as a 
dog does when he comes out of the water. 
The next instant I heard a voice outside 
exclaim: 

“Any one in there ?” 

In a few hurried words I explained all that 
had passed. 

I was then informed that my preserver was 
Mr. Sloane’s nephew, who had arrived at his 
uncle’s house an hour before. He had heard 
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the machinery at work, and curiosity had im- 
pelled him to explore the upper portion of the 
house. The moment he entered the garret, 
my fearful shriek reached his ears. He saw 
the machinery in motion, and what appeared 
to him a narrow cylinder. With admirable 
presence of mind, he took his pocket knife 
and cut a wide leather strap by which the 
machinery was turned, This was no sooner 
secured, than the circular dungeon assumed 
its natural form with such a sudden spring as 
almost to knock him down. 

After this explanation, he ran to his uncle 
and procured the key. Mr, Sloane was very 
much frightened when he found that he had 
been discovered. 

When I was released, I consented, on the 
entreaties of the nephew, not to prosecute 
Sloane, on condition that the infernal machine 
should be at once destroyed, and that the in- 
ventor would leave that village forever. 

The monomaniac agreed to these condi- 
tions. The machine was at once destroyed, 
and Sloane left the place the next day, and I 
have never heard of him since. 

Now, my dear fellow (said my friend, in 
conclusion), you can no longer wonder at my 
emotion when I saw a picture that so forcibly 
recalled to my mind the horrors of that terri- 
ble night. Since that day I have hated the 
very name of Mechanics, and inventors, espe- 
cially, I hold in the utmost abhorrence, 
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AN UPRIGHT JUDGE. 

Judge Sewall, of Massachusetts, who died 
in 1760, went one day into a hatter’s shop in 
order to purchase a pair of second-hand 
brushes for cleaning his shoes. The master 
of the shop presented him with a couple. 

“What is your price?” said the judge. 

“Tf they will answer your purpose,” replied 
the other, “you may have them and wel- 
come.” 

The judge, hearing this, laid them down, 
and, bowing, was leaving the shop, when the 
hatter said to him. “Your henor has forgot- 
ten your brushes,” 

“By no means,” said the judge. “If you 
please to set a price, I am ready to purchase ; 
but ever since I have had a seat on the bench 
I have studiously avoided receiving to the 
value of a single copper, lest at some future 
period of my life it might have some kind of 
influence in determining my judgment.” 


Bullets can sing and whistle, but they are 
not pleasant musicians. 
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EVENING sights and sounds of a city. 
Rose Whately sat at an open window of her 
father’s parlor. The window overlooked the 
most frequented square of the city, and she 
listened and looked with an intense though 
sadly thoughtful interest. 

It was six o’clock, and all laborers of the 
day were going to their homes. Rose did not 
reflect at all of the homes, she only looked at 
the people, so many, and all different. Most 
of them bore a look whereby she uncon- 
sciously classed them. There were spruce 
young men and seedy young men who seemed 
upper and under clerks. There were mer- 
chants, carpenters, masons, painters, artists 
and lawyers. Some of the faces Rose knew; 
most of them she did not know. None of the 
pale, neat shop-girls were recognized by her; 
her female acquaintances were of a higher 
class. If Rose thought at all of this she con- 
gratulated herself. She was but eighteen 
years old, and thoughtless, 

The rush and roar of the thoroughfare 
sounded like the rushing of the ocean. Heavy 
teams thundered by, carriages whirled around 
the corners, express wagons rattled over the 
pavements, and country market wagons hied 
home down the street. Now and then an 
elegant family equipage glittered past the 
drays and hackney coaches; once a pheton, 
recognizable to Rose Whately, passed, its 
Arabian horses trotting daintily and leisurely 
in the direction of Beacon street. Some pretty 
ladies were within—the Misses Egerton. The 
prettiest, looking up, saw Rose, and bowed. 

After the flush of this pleasant episode had 
passed (Rose blushed because Florian Eger- 
ton was paying court to her, and his family 
had begun to recognize her in that light), the 
girl let her gaze wander aimlessly through 
the crowded square again. 

She was looking very pretty in the cool 
half light, dressed in a gleaming muslin, the 
loose sleeves falling away from her white 
arms, the dark hair bound smoothly away 
from her white forehead, and falling in a mass 
of soft, loose curls from the back of the dainty 
head, She sat upon a taboret by the low 


window, and the delicate white folds of the 
drapery drifted down to the floor beside her. 
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ROSE WHATELY’S EMENDATION. 


BY FREDERIC H. MARION. 


“We needs must love the highest when we see it.’’ 


There was a little coral branch fastening the 
snowy lace at her throat; that was all the 
tinting about her, excepting the crimson of 
her lips and the velvety dark of her eyes and 
hair. 

She was waiting fcr her lover, in light con- 
tent. Her life had never been stirred to its 
deepest capabilities. She had lived always in 
the atmosphere of a kind fortune, and was 
what a thousand girls are, gentle, sweet-tem- 
pered, gay, and thoughtless. Her capabilities 
had never been put to task; no one knew less 
than herself what’ were the limits of her 
power. That night, as she sat at the window, 
she was ignorant of all that is worth living 
for. But time taught her marvels. 

She did not hear the door-bell when it rang, 
so much noise drifted in from the street, so 
the start of surprise which she gave when 
Florian Egerton touched her shoulder was 
quite natural. 

“Why, Florrie! how you frightened me. 
Now just sit down here and tell me about the 
oratorio; there’s a-dear boy!” 

He was a slender, graceful, scholarly young 
man, dark eyed and dark haired—looking 
aristocratic and conservative. He sat down 
and described an entertainment of the even- 
ing before, at which Rose had not been pre- 
sent, in a very masterly manner. He was 
really as intellectual, as intelligent, as apt as 
he appeared. Rose found him a very nice 
companion, and for a long time they had been 
on the most familiar and happy terms. Both 
families recognized the mutual interest of 
these young scions with approval, and there 
was but one person who doubted that the 
young people would eventually sail happily 
and smoothly into the sea of matrimony. 
That one was John Etienne. 

He knew that Rose’s nature was not de- 
veloped, and with a thorough understanding 
of what love should be, he appreciated all 
the danger of an understanding of herself 
coming after marriage. He alone had seen 
in her signs of great powers, and he had long 
acknowledged to himself the probability of « 
great and thorough alteration inher. If it 
came before marriage she must choose Florian 
Egerton anew as the love of her heart. If it 
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came after, she stood in danger of great suf- 

fering. 

John Etienne was the half cousin of Rose, 
being the step-son of her father’s brother. 
He was ten years her senior, and not in the 
leat gallant or youthful in appearance. The 
face was plain, the figure mediocre, the man- 
ner unnoticeable for any peculiarity; one of 
those men the substance of whose life is in- 
side them, and observers never see in them 
anything noteworthy. 

Rose and Etienne had always been on tol- 

‘ erable terms, though, of late, they had seen 
little of each other. Since Rose had entered 
society, there was less congeniality between 
them than there had ever been. They had 
never sought each other for companionship, 
though they had lived in the same house for 
five years. As for Rose, she never thought 
of Etienne only wien she came in collision 
with him. He was one of the unnoticed, neu- 
tral tints of her life, that, however, had its 
influence in the general effect. 

All that summer Rose Whately was the 

- gayest of girls. In July she went to Sara- 
toga. Here her father’s income enabled her 

to outdress everybody, and her beauty and 

- youth made her the belle of the season. It 
was just as John Etienne expected it would 
be. When she came home, she was nearly 
spoiled. She ran through the winter's operas 
and soirees, and in the spring was so jaded 
that her good mother, justly alarmed, sent her 
into the country. 

Rose Was sent to Mrs. Potter’s farmhouse. 
Finding herself settled there for the summer, 
her first conception took the form of a ques- 
tion—* What on earth am I to dohere?” The 
question was unanswerable. There was a 
great, low, spacious house, full of sunshine, 
and the scent of curd, and roses, but there 
seemed nothing for her to do but to exist. 
As this is done naturally, and without the 
slightest volition, Rose began to feel as if she 
were drawing towards idiocy. She was really 
weak, the atmosphere of the place was grate- 
ful to her body, but deprived of the excite- 
ment of an active life, her mind was vacant, 
and she soon grew morbid and unhappy. 

Florian Egerton, making flying trips ‘out 
from the city every week, soon found her 
quite wretched. He could not understand it. 
He brought her all the new novels, but she 
soon said that she was tired reading stories; 
they did not interest her. He told her all 
the news of the city, carefully garnered for 
her pleasure; but she only regretted her se- 
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clusion from fashionable life, and was, gener- 
ally, beyond his comfort. The spacious farm- 
house, run over with roses and vines, and 
abounding in the comforts of life, seemed very 
pleasant to him. It was a mystery why Rose 
could not be contented.. She complained that 
it was dull, but acknowledged that the city, 
dusty and heated, must be dull also; she did 
not seem to know what she wanted, yet was 
usually very miserable. 

“ Rose,” said he, “ you should have some- 
thing to take up your mind. Why don’t you 
sew ?” 

“T have,” she answered. “I’ve a whole 
drawer full of new undersleeves and things 
which I have made since I have been here. I 
am tired sewing.” 

“And you don’t care to read.” 

“No; I'm tired of stories.” 

“But you might read something else.” 

“ Everything else is stupid to me.” 

This assertion coincided perfectly with Flo- 
rian Egerton’s ideas of women’s tastes. He 
knew she could not go shopping, and had no 
occasion to dress, so he was as nonplussed on 
her account as she was in her own case. 

“Do you wish you were at Saratoga?” he 
asked. 

“No; I don’t feel like dancing and flirting. 
I’m not able; and I don’t think I should care 
for it as I did last summer if I were well. The 
beaux seem tiresome to me now.” 

“T hate to go off and leave you moping, 
Rose; but I don’t see what I can do for you,” 
Egerton said, finally. He was only two years 
older than herself, and very little wiser in 
vital matters. 

Rose wrote home every week, but she made 
no complaints only that she was generally 
tired of the country and wished it was fall. 
By-and-by Etienne came out to see her. 

“ How is it, Rose? Egerton says that you 
are moping,” he said, looking at her, keenly. 

She was particularly miserable that day. 


“T am tired living!” said she, passionately. . 


A quick change went over the thin, dark 
face of Etienne. He knew that the crisis of 
her life had come. 


“What are you living for?” he asked, 


quietly. 

“T don’t know,” she answered. 

“ But you ought to know, Rose.” 

She sat silent and gloomy. He went to her 
and took her hands. 

= ” said he “ you must find the use of 


life and do your duty; there is nothing else 
worth living for.” 
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“ My duty ?” she said, wonderingly. 

“Yes, You were put into the world for 
some use, and you should try to be useful. 
You should have an object, an aim, to live 
for. Then you would be happy. Now you 
are only a weed tossed on the waters of cir- 
cumstapce, You have no rogt orhold, You 
are gay when tossed up in the sunshine, 
wretched when in the trough of the sea, or 
east, as now, on a still shore. Here you are 
lying, helplessly, until another wave takes 
you off into tossing life. It is pitiful, it is 
miserable to do so, Rose.” 

She looked startled. 

“ What must I do, John ?” 

“That I can’t answer. You can find out 
if youtry. There is surely work for you in 
the world.” 

He went away. Ina week he came again. 

“What are you doing, Rose?” he asked, 
seeing that she looked happier. 

“O,” she said, laughing, “I am teaching 
Mrs. Potter’s little daughter French. She is 
delighted with the advantage, and makes 
rapid progress. She is only twelve years old, 
but has uncommon tastes. She wishes to 
teach school when she grows up, and I find 
that I can be of a great deal of use to her, I 


can’t-but be pleased at her delight and absorb- 
ing interest, and it’s a good thing for me, 
John. I feel that I am doing some good.” 
“You have begun very well,” he said, smil- 
ing. Then a look of gravity settled upon his 


face. “Rose,” he said, “I have some bad 
news. for you.” 

“ What is it?” she asked, paling. 

“ Your father has failed.” 

She uttered a cry of distress. He took her 
hands when she would have covered her face. 

“ Now, dear Rose, is your opportunity to 
prove yourself the noble woman you might 
be. Your father is utterly cast down, your 
mother ill, and the household in corfusion. 
They all need help sadly. I have brought 
your work to you, Rose. Will you take it?” 

“Can I do it?” 

“ You can.” 

“Then I will try.” 

As they rode homeward, Etienne talked to 
her with so much kindness and judgment that 
she began to value him for what he was. 

“ John,” she said, “I never knew you were 
half so good.” 

“T am not good,” he said, simply. 

The house was filled with an atmosphere of 
disaster. Her father was dejectedly walking 
the parlors, her mother lay ill in her chamber, 
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the servants, left withcut orders, had become 
neglectful, and the children, escaped from the 
nursery, were making riot about the house. 
As Rose encountered all this she realized the 
magnitude of her work. 

She commenced bravely. The servants 
were put under orders, Rose's resolution com- 
pensating for her lack of experience. The 
children were regulated, her mother made 
comfortable, supper ordered, and then she 
went to her father. Mr. Whately looked at 
her sorrowfully. But she kissed him with a 
bright, hopeful face. 

“ Now, papa, this is a very bad matter, but 
I want you to think that we are not ruined, 
that we can make the best of it and be happy, 
yet. I’m not going to be a flower to grow in 
the parlor any more, but am going to be of 
some use to you. John has been talking to 
me, and he’s so good and sensible! It’s grand 
to be servicable; I used to think it was stupid. 
Now, papa, come to supper. I suppose it 
would be romantic to wither like a flower 
under this blast of misfortune, but I’m afraid 
I’m not romantic, for I’ve a very good appe- 
tite. Don’t fret any more to-night, and to- 
morrow you shall make me your confidant 
and see how wise and strong I can be.” 

To do Rose justice her courage held out 
only until she went to her room, There she 
thought how hard it would be when the house 
and furniture was sold, and she cried herself 
to sleep. But the next morning she sum- 
moned up a stock of energy for the day in 
hand; and through the succeeding weeks of 
trial, when the house and all the familiar 
household furniture was sold, she stood firm 
and cheerful, displaying all the fortitude 
Etienne had anticipated for her. 

A less expensive house was rented, two of 
the servants were dismissed, and Rose settled 
to the task of nursery governess. It was a 
great change, but she said earnestly to John 
Ettienne: 

“T am actually happier than I used to be. 
I feel earnest, and self-respectful, and good- 
natured. I do not fret as I used, now that I 
have treble the trials I once had. I am a 
thousand times better off than when my father 
was supposed to be worth a hundred thousand 
dollars.” s 

Florian Egerton was evidently much shock- 
ed by Mr. Whatley’s failure. It galled him 
to have Rose known as the daughter of a 
bankrupt. He used to come to the plainly- 
furnished, rented house, and politeness could 
hardly keep the distress from his face as he 
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looked around upon the plain furniture and 
cheap carpets. His fastidious taste was quite 
shocked at sight of Rose in a linen apron 
dusting the parlor chairs. At length he came 
less often, and at last weeks passed without 
his appearance. Six months from the time of 


her father’s failure, Rose heard that he was 
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paying court to one of the beautiful heiresses 
of Beacon street. 

Three years afterwards, Mr. Whately was 
again well established in business and pros- 
perous, and then Rose married the dearest 
and truest friend of her life—John Etienne, 


PRAYER. 


BY EVA ALICE. 


In sadness I turned to my pillow, 
Weary with labor and care; 

I thought o’er my burden of sorrow, 
And breathed it to Heaven in prayer. 


There came in the midnight silence 
A calm to my throbbing breast; 
And with peace that flows as a river, 

I sunk on my couch to rest. 


There came o’er my quiet slumbers, 
A vision of angels fair; ' 

And the gates of heaven were open— 
And the Lamb of God was there. 


~~ 


And the peace from the holy fountain 
Came down in a golden stream, 

Till my soul, with love o’erflowing, 
Awoke from out its dream. 


The sun through my cottage window 
Was shedding his cheerful ray ; 

And I rose with a brighter spirit, 
For the toil of the coming day. 


Ye hearts that are sad and weary, 
There's a sweet relief in prayer; 
Look up—for the light of Heaven, 
And fipd the rich blessing there. 
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BY CATHERINE EARNSHAW. 


“Sue sings well, certainly,” said one lady, 
rapidly turning down the hem of a gingham 
handkerchief. 

There were a dozen ladies in the vestry of 
the new brown church. They were a de- 
tachment of the “ Ladies’ Soldiers’ Aid So- 
ciety,” and they were seasoning their work by 
& minute dissection of the girl who had last 
come into the village. 

“Sings well!” cried another. “ Well, what 
if she does? singing isn’t the only qualifica- 
tion necessary fur a young girl.” 

A sharp-eyed, unmarried lady looked up 
from her knitting. A flash of contemptuous 
sarcasm was on her face. 

“It’s quite an important item for the girl 
we have engaged to lead our choir,” she said. 

“Don’t say we have engaged,” cried Deacon 
Hughes’s wife, suipping her cloth with a spite- 
ful emphasis that did not become a deacon’s 
Wife. “I, for one, had no hand in getting 
that pale, Roman Catholic looking girl here. 
She looks as if she had just escaped fromsome 


nunnery. She’ll be chanting Latin some day, 
and all the choir will mumble along after her.” 

“Tn that case we shall not understand her, 
so it’ll do us no harm,” said she of the sharp 
eyes. 

“ My girls sha’n’t associate with her,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Hughes, ignoring the last remark, 

A murmurous assent from the mothers 
present greeted this expression. It was evi- 
dent that the singer was not at present pop- 
ular. There is one manner which, perhaps 
more than any other, exasperates the people 
of a small country town, It is, that a stranger 
should dare come among them, maintaining 
a somewhat reserved, self-contained maaner, 
—the appearance that she possesses the power 
to be happy or miserable without the consent 
or even knowledge of the dozen women, girls 
and men who constitute “ society.” 

“Mrs. Hughes,” said the first speaker, “I 
thonght it was your husband who was chosen 
to get our leader. Where did he find her? 
Isn't he satisfied with her?” 
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Mrs. Hughes looked anxious. 

“Deacon Hughes is a peculiar man about 
some things. I don’t pretend to understand 
him,” she said. “He found this girl in New 
York. He seems to take her under his special 
protection. It aggravates him dreadfully to 
hear anything said against her. But I’m not 
going to humor him in such a freak.” 

_ “Do you know whether the minister likes 
her?” asked some one, with the air that the 
minister’s idea would decide either for good 
or bad. 

“Don’t know as he has ever said anything 
about her.” 

“And I hope he wont, till he knows some- 
thing about her,” said a man’s voice at the 
window. 

The face that bowed good-humoredly to 
the dozen raised heads was a middle-aged 
one, browned by the sun, and the hands that 
leaned on the sill were roughened by holding 
plough and spade. He was such a man as 
ennobles labor,—whose smile was the radiat- 
ing purity of his soul. A thoughtful observer 
in looking at Lim would instantly have won- 
dered, “Why did he marry that woman?” 
and her still handsome face would not have 
furnished a satisfying answer. It was Deacon 
Hughes who looked in at the window. 

“ How long have you been listening to our 
chat?” asked his wife. 

“TI only heard the last two remarks, and 
supposed of course you were talking about 
Miss Leith. Did I guess right ?” 

A chorus of aflirmatives replied. 

“ Well, what was the verdict ?” 

“ Unfavorable, Deacon Hughes; and I wish 
you'd act accordingly. She may be the worst 
character in the world, for all we know,” said 
Mrs. Hughes, folding up her work in the same 
manner that she spoke. 

Deacon Hughes half turned from the win- 
dow, and said: 

“It’s a pity you think so; for I saw her this 
afternoon, and invited her up to our house to 
spend the evening with our girls.” 

He looked back into the room, watching 
with an amused smile the astonishment there. 
His wife looked up, exasperated. Controlling 
herself slightly, she still exclaimed with some 

“Asked a girl whom you don’t know any- 
thing about to come to see Ellen and Kate! 
Well!” 

At the last word she closed her mouth ex- 
pressively. 

“TI wont interrupt longer,” he said. Then 
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to his wife: “I was riding by, and thought 
you might like to ride home as it’s so warm.” 

Mrs. Hughes hurried to put on her bonnet 
and shawl. As she did so, her husband said: 

* You'll be glad to hear that Miss Leith did 
not aecept my invitation.” 

“Did not accept? Our girls are not good 
enough for her, then! Well, good afternoon, 
ladies.” 

The two rode slowly homeward. Uncon- 
sciously to herself, the beautiful calmness of 
the summer afternoon abated some of the 
strength of Mrs. Hughes’s indignation, It 
might have been the influence of her hus- 
band’s placid and deep delight in the beauty 
of the day. She had quite forgotten Miss 
Leith, and was calmly considering the pro- 
priety of strawberry shortcakes for supper, 
when she saw her husband slightly lift his hat 
and bow. She looked instantly to see to 
whom the salutation was given. She sawa 
slight, graceful figure, dressed in some thin 

dark fabric, walking down the path that led 
from a little tree-embowered cottage to the 
road. As she Lowed in response she hastened 
her steps as if she wished to speak. Deacon 
Hughes drew in his horse, and stopped. She 
came up, leaned slightly against the horse, 
softly stroking him as she said: 

“It’s a queer question for me to ask, Mr. 
Hughes, as I am deader of the choir, but I’ve 
heard rumors that there was to be a choir 
rehearsal this afternoon directly after the 
Aid Society. It isso indefinite that I don’t 
know whether to go or not. Wouldu’t they 
give me a regular notice ?” 

Deacon Hughes face grew red with indig- 
nation. He thought nothing more probable, 
than that a clique should meet for a sing, 
almost expressly to give the new singer an 
unmistakable sH#ght; perhaps to cause her 
embarrassment on the next Sunday. 

“I haven’t heard,” he said; “but you will 
certainly be informed.” 

“Thank you.” 

She stepped back. 

“Miss Leith,” Deacon Hughes said, “let 
me introduce you to my wife.” 

His wife leaned forward and answered the 
graceful bend that had acknowledged the in- 
troduction. Then they. drove rapidly on. 
Mrs. Hughes was thinking of that high-bred 

face, with its mouth of exquisiteness and firm- 
ness, its gray eyes that looked so far away 
and still so hamanly sympathetic. She re- 
membered the well toned voice with its easy 
and correct utterances. She thought of all 
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this in a very vague way, but still with a sort 
of vague consciousness that illiterate people 
could not understand Miss Leith; and, to ig- 
norant or egotistical people, that conscious- 
ness is most exasperating. Deacon Hughes 
at iuat broke the silence. 

“Jane, do you know anything about a choir 
sing this afternoon ?” 

The tone in which he spoke was sterner 
and more decided than usual. She only an- 
swered, without comment: 

“Yes. Sarah Leeds said there was going 
to be one, and that Miss Leith might find it 
out if she could.” 

* “ That is little and mean,—that is shameful ; 
for church members, too!” exclaimed the 
deacon with energy. 

His wife, secretly sympathetic with Sarah 
Leeds, and remembering how far above her 
Miss Leith had seemed, made no reply. 

Deacon Hughes assisted his wife to alight 
at their home, then turned his horse into the 
road again, saying, in answer to ber question, 
that he was “ going to carry Miss Leith to the 
sing.” Mrs. Hughes entered her house with 
& contemptuous, upward nose. 

When Deacon Hughes reached the church 


with Miss Leith, he found the Aid Society 
dispersed, and the vestry deserted, Miss Leith 
stood on the steps that led up from the vestry 
into the body of the church. A confused 


murmur of voices came to her ear. 
turned to her companion, and said: 

“They are all there, I believe. I must 
hasten up.” 

She commenced ascending the steps. Some 
one came out of the side door and came up 
after her, paused at the last stair to pick up 
something, glanced at it in surprise, hastily put 
itin her pocket, and hurried rudely by Miss 
Leith up into the church, Deacon Hughes 
reached Miss Leith’s side, and said: 

“Did Sarah Leeds speak to you?” 

Miss Leith smiled at what seemed his curi- 
osity. 

“No,” she said; “was that Sarah Leeds? 
Her sister used to lead the choir, did she 
not?” 

“Yes; and the family never’ll forgive the 
congregation that she doesn’t lead it now,” 
answered Deacon Hughes. 

“Or me for coming,” said Miss Leith, with 
smile something satirical in its curves. 

The deacon bade her good-by and left her. 
She pushed open the heavy walnut doors and 
Mood within the church. When here she 
Could forget the insignificance of the town in 


She 
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the fine temple it had erected. She always 
wondered how the uurefined, practical peo- 
ple around her had ever allowed the erection 
of an ediilce so beautiful and artistic. That 
thought crossed her mind, and then was in- 
stantly driven from it, for she heard her name 
mentioned in sibilant whispers in the choir 
seats near which she stood. 

“So that is Miss Leith’s? Well, that’s 
pretty well!” 

“Yes; she just dropped it on the vestry 
stairs. I shall give it to her when she comes, 
and we'll see how she looks.” 

It was Sarah Leeds who spoke last. Miss 
Leith’s cheeks grew flushed. She put her hand 
to her pocket, and withdrew it empty. Then 
she ascended into the choir with a peculiar 
step of grace and pride. She sat down on 
the organ seat to arrange her music. 
she had come to this town she had felt her- 
self, for the first time in her life, entirely 
alone. That thought came upon her with 
more vivid force as she sat down with forced 
composure, took off her gloves, and unrolled 
her music. Her slender fingers trembled; 
she leaned her head for an instant on her 
hand. Some one touched her arm. 

“TI believe this is yours, Miss Leith.” 

Sarah Leeds extended a card photograph 
of a young man in the full uniform of a major 
in the rebel army. Miss Leith raised a face 
frozen into cold self-possession. She took the 
picture, saying: 

“Thank you; it is mine.’ She looked 
round upon the company, and then said: “I 
do not see the organist here; if you have no 
objections, I will play for you and listen to 
your singing. I can remember the pieces, and 
practise at my boarding-place.” 

At that moment it seemed to Miss Leith an 
impossibility to sing a note. She was Inex- 
pressibly grateful for the fortunate absence of 
the organist. She waited an instant for some 
one to speak, then turning round as the si- 
lence continued, she said, coldly and indtffer- 
ently: 

“Is my arrangement agreeable to you?” 

The answer came instantly, and respect- 
fully: 

“Certainly; do just.as you please?” 

Miss Leith onl7 bowed. Each moment she 
became more distant, more fippenetrable. 
The coolness and Injustice of those around 
her congealed the natural geniality of her 
nature. She turned to the organ and com- 
menced playing a low, desultory piece, while 
the singers decided upon their music. With 
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the first responding note that swelled from 
the organ, Miss Leith almost forgot the envi- 
ous, ill-humored circle around her. She 
played on softly to herself, letting the organ 
murmur and soothe the conflict within her, 

In spite of herself, Sarah Leeds paused in 
her occupation of turning the leaves of a 
singing-book. She listened intently, her face 
expressive of surprise and wonder. As the 
last note died away, she whispered, “ Beauti- 
ful!’ She had never heard such playing be- 
fore; it was the touch of a master hand—of 
a proficient and enthusiast. 

Miss Leith waited till the glow of musical 
ardor had left her face; then she turned to 
receive the music, and commenced playing 
for the singing, endeavoring to shut out every- 
thing but mechanical correctness from her 
execution. After the first piece had been 
sung, a girl of fifteen or sixteen, the youngest 
among the singers, came to Miss Leith’s side 
and begged her to play for her. She looked 
in the child’s face; it was shining with her 
desire to listen again to that wonderful har- 
mony. Unable to refuse,—Miss Leith did not 
like to play while the others were waiting to 
sing,—she whispered to the girl to wait till 
the rehearsal was over and the rest had 
gone. 

It was with a sigh of relief and joy that 
littlke May Westerly watched the singers off 
the steps, and ran back to require Miss Leith 
to fulfil her promise. She hardly knew the 
lady who sat at the organ, and who welcomed 
her return. It was no longer the reserved 
face of hauteur. A soft smile dwelt in the 
softer eyes, and beautified the handsome 
mouth. With a gay, kind-hearted child, Miss 
Leith received back her natural self. With 
her first. look at that changed face Mary felt 
her childish heart throb with enthusiastic love. 
She longed, but did not dare to take the fair, 
small hand that hung by Miss Leith’s side. 
She sat down and contentedly waited for the 
playing. 

Half in love with the beautiful child, Miss 
Leith turned toward her, drew the sunny 
head between her hands, looked for a moment 
into the clear blue eyes, then touched with 
her lips the mouth that smiled upon her. 

“ Now you shall have your music,” she said. 

It was not alone the perfectness of the play- 
ing, it was because the player lived in the 
sounds she summoned, because for her they 
were life to her soul, that made the choral 
from Bach like a revelation of Heaven to 
those who listened. It seemed to the child 
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that she no longer lived on the earth, that the 
realm of purity and sweetness had opened 
upon her, she had at last gained the country 
of brightness. Tears of happiness streamed 
over her cheeks—she wanted to thank God, 
but had no words, when suddenly the measure 
changed to one of exalted triumph and 
thanksgiving, she rose and stood with up- 
lifted and resplendent face, forgetting the 
organist for an instant. The ascription ceas- 
ed, slowly sighing into silence—a silence that 
lasted for several moments, when a voice of 
deep and musical resouance said, or rather 
chanted the words—“ Gloria in excelsis !” 

The voice was so peculiar and accorded 80 
well with their mood, that the two girls were 
not startled by it. Miss Leith rose and sawa 
young man coming down the aisle toward 
them. 

“ Mr. Knight has been in his study and has 
heard you,” said May Westerly, in an under- 
tone, as the man drew near. Miss Leith now 
recognized the minister whom she had heard 
preach since her stay in the village. She 
drew back slightly as he came and spoke to 
May, but directly after, he advanced, and, 
holding out his hand, said : 

“ Miss Leith, I am glad of the opportunity 
of speaking with you. Now, while your music 
is yet warm within my soul I cannot talk like 
the stranger I-may seem to you. In that 
case, you will pardon me.” 

It was with a sense of relief and gladness 
that Miss Leith let her fingers stay for an 
instant in the hand of Mr. Knight. That first 
touch of hands gave to each a vivid and 
strange sensation, It seemed the sudden 
realization of something each had uncon- 
sciously hoped and longed for. After sucha 
hand meeting they could not be strangers. 

“TIT was ignorant that I had any other 
listener than May,” Miss Leith said, “or I 
might not have been so free in my use‘of the 
organ.” 

She raised her eyes to his face as she spoke. 
In the dusky depths of the eyes she met, was 
the splendor of enthusiasm, the impetuosity 
of a spirit that could never be tamed to in- 
difference or coldness,—whose loves were to 
him the real things of life. The words and 
actions of a Christian like this, must be 
warmed and strengthened by a loving near- 
ness to the God of love, which would, perhaps, 
have shocked the cool distance of some of the 
inore Puritanic of his flock. Miss Leith 
turned and gathered up her music, feeling no 
longer despondent, forgetting the repelling 
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looks of the choir for which she had just been 


playing. 

Mr. Knight left the church and walked 
homeward with the two girls. He did not 
speak much, and when he did, it was evident 
that he watched, with an interest that had 
something of eagerness in it, the expression 
of Miss Leith’s face as she replied. 

The three paused before the door of the 
house that was Miss Leith’s temporary home. 
\ Mr. Knight stood leaning over the gate, 
evidently loth to go, still he had declined the 
invitation to go in. 

“TI ought not to detain you,” he said, 
*“but—” raising his gaze to her face, “I 
believe you have some hitherto unknown 
influence over me. Miss Leith, what is it 
that has made this scene, this sunset, more 
beautiful than all my memories? Believe 
me, I know not how to flatter. May I call 
and see you?” he extended his hand, this 
time to receive only a quickly withdrawn 
finger touch. “ Good-night.” 

He walked away with May Westerley 
chatting gayly by his side. To her childlike 
thapsodies concerning her new friend, he 
listened with a suffusion of interest on his 
countenance. The unaccustomed throbs of 
his heart made him fully understand how 
May could become so absorbed, even at a first 
interview. 

If the frequent calls the minister made 
upon Miss Leith gave the village matter for 
profound gossip and consideration, the two 
subjects of it were either entirely ignorant, or 
did not choose to notice it. 

“Tt was a pity for that New York girl to 
make a fool of our minister,” was the univer- 
sal verdict, delivered with especial spite by 
the unmarried ladies who had rejoiced at the 
coming of a minister still unfettered. 

The story of the picture of the rebel officer, 
which had so discomposed Miss Leith, was 
told and believed with every sort of embellish- 
ment—till at last there was hardly a person 
in the village who did not think the new 
leader of the choir in some sort of a league 
with the rebels. Consequently, she was shut 
without the pale of all society, without know- 
ing the reason. 

Mr. Knight and Deacon Hughes alone 
greeted her with cordiality. Though he 
Would not acknowledge it to himself, that 
Tumor gave a different manner to Mr. Knight 
in his intercourse with her—only because it 
spoke of Miss Leith’s connection with a man 
other than himself, and already did that 


thought give him a feeling of keen despair. 

It is not pleasant to feel one’s self the object 
of dislike and distrust, and, despite her natural 
and acquired self-reliance, Miss Leith drooped 


under the life she was leading. 


She had been riding with Mr. Knight. He 
stopped his horse with evident reluctance 
under the elms that shaded her home. The 
night was one of the perfections of the sum- 
mer, warm with fragrance, smiled upon by 
stars of near splendor. 

Intuitively, Miss Leith’s glance had droop- 
ed before the eyes of Mr. Knight—eyes of 
fire and passion that shone upon her through 
the glimmering light of evening. 

The horse stood still, but Mr. Knight made 
no motion to alight. He sat in silence a 
moment, at last Miss Leith said, smiling 
slightly : 

“You are absent, Mr. Knight.” 

“No; it is only because I am too vividly 
present,” then after a moment’s pause. “It 
is hard to leave this night—and you.” 

He turned toward her, and exclaimed with 
energy: 

“T can hardly express myself with sufficient 
force, but I must tell you how thoroughly I 
detest and condemn the manner in which my 
parishioners treat you. Your lonely condi- 
tion, instead of fostering, should have pre- 
cluded the possibility of any tattling gossip 
concerning your affairs. There are some 
people here who, if they had not listened with 
too ready ears to the stories afloat, would be 
to you kind and true friends; for they are 
women of noble hearts. Ido not wish you 
to live here without some lady friends who 
may in some measure be worthy of you. 
Miss Leith, tell me that you do not think me 
officious, that I could not endure.” 

Miss Leith’s head was bent to her hands; 
the tears were filling her eyes; she felt, with 
a flash of painful joy, that there was some- 
thing more than kindness in the voice that 
addressed her, something different from mere 
good will in the glance she felt to her very 
soul. With an effort she lifted and averted 
her face, as she replied: 

“Mr. Knight, I cannot tell you how grateful 
I am for this kindness—almost the first I have 
known in this village.” 

He bent and took one of her hands. 

“Do not speak of gratitude to me,” he said. 
“ Miss Léith—” she withdrew her hand with 
the suddenness of alarm. 

“Mr. Knight, I think I must go in; it is 
already late.” 
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‘ “I beg your pardon; I had not thought of 
the hour;” he sprang from the carriage, he 
only slightly touched her hand as he assisted 
her to alight. A veil of snow seemed fallen 
before his face. 

“Miss Leith, be assured I shall endeavor 
not to offend thus again.” 

He gave an instant’s glance at her face; the 
striving of sweet trouble he saw there almost 
deprived him of his imposed self-command. 
He lifted her hand to his lips, held it there 
for one blessed moment, then he rode away. 

“ It is true, then,” he thought, “the stories 
they tell of an unknown lover of hers—of one 
who serves the rebellion, and whom, at present, 
she must not acknowledge. Iam a fool to 
think she might have loved me—she, for whose 
love any man might be willing to offer best 
and dearest.” 

Then he remembered that the face of Miss 
Leith had not expressed dislike, only distress 
and sorrow. 

“ She pities me,” he said, “and would not 
give me the pain of a refusal. I will try to 
spare her so disagreeable a duty.” 

He shut his mouth in determination—for 
the minister’s pride was sensitive and power- 
ful—for one moment, then he was ready to 
dare anything for the faint nope of an accept- 
ance from Miss Leith’s lips. 

£everal weeks passed, and Mr. Knight saw 
Miss Leith only from his pulpit as she sat in 
the choir. He heard her voice, only hers, 
through all the singing. As he leaned over 
his sermon in the solitude of his study, that 
proud, sensitive face rose up before him so 
vividly as to shut out all thoughts of applica- 
tion. He sat thus one night about a month 
after his last interview with Miss Leith. After 
fruitless efforts to concentrate his thoughts, 
he threw down his pen, took his hat, and wan- 
dered slowly through fields and meadows to- 
ward her home. He paused in a little piny 
wood back of the house, leaning against a 
tree and remonstrating with himself that he 
had come there. The sky was covered with 
light, thin clouds through which the stars 
shone palely—the air was filled with the balm 
of summer. 

He stood still a moment, then as he was 
about to move forward to the house, the faint 
sound of voices stayed ‘shim. Along a path, 
through the columns of pine trees, he saw a 
man and woman moving slowly, their heads 
bent in earnest talk. Though it was night, 
and he could not see distinctly, yet he knew 
the lady was Miss Leith. They were coming 
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nearer, he could not go without being seen, 
so he didnot stir from his position. In the 
dim light he saw that, though the man was 
not in uniform, there was something in his 
step, in the manner with which he held the 
light gray cloak about his shoulders, that in- 
dicated that he was a soldier—a handsome 
one, too, Mr, Knight thought. They drew 
slowly near. 

“Do not dare this again, no matter how 
near the harbor you come,” he heard Miss 
Leith say. “There may be people walking 
on the beach now—there is always some one 
there on these summer nights.” 

“Tshalldare anything to see you,” he said, 
with impetuosity in his low tones. “Did you 
think it possible for me to come thus near and 
not see you, little one? As for walking on 
the beach, I can walk on the beach, too, and 
push offin my boat under their very noses, 
and they be none the wiser.” 

“But the people here suspect all manner of 
things about me, and all because of some in- 
definite surmises about you. O, why did you 
enter that army ?” 

“ Would you have me false tothe faith of my 
fathers? When victory blesses the Confeder- 
ate flag, then I shall claim you from this mis- 
erable Yankee drudgery.” 

The hand that rested on his arm was 
drawn nearer, pressed closer. 

“Victory will not crown that flag,” she 
said. 

He laughed. 

“ You are a little traitor, Laure, but I can’t 
discard you. It is time for me to go. Walk 
with me out of this grove; no prying gossip 
will see us.” 

They moved on faster, out of sight. Mr. 
Knight Walked rapidly home. He entered his 
study and sat down to his writing; he finisb- 
ed his sermon almost without a pause, writ- 
ing at such a white head of excitement, that 
he hardly felt the labor, or felt it only to be 
glad. 
But the next night, when he essayed to 
write, neither words nor ideas would come, 
his mind seemed an irretrievable chaos, He 
dashed his paper from him, he rose to his feet 
with ill-controlled fury. He execrated him- 
self for his folly. He, a minister of God, to be 
thus utterly wretched and despairing because 
this Laure Leith loved another. With that 
name came a softer mood—Laure Leith—be 
hoped God would always bless her; happy in 
her love, she might never know the misery of 
his. 
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He would go to his study in the church; in 
that utter and solemn silence he might calm 
the spirits that did not obey him now. He 
walked rapidly and absorbedly across the 
field-path to the church. Now the sky was no 
longer serene and calm. Heavy, mountain- 
ous clouds of purple-black gloomed in the 
west; sinuous streaks of lightning glided 
across them, and rumbling thunder responded. 
The night air was heated and still, not a 
breath of refreshing wind. 

Mr. Knight unlocked a side door and enter- 
ed the church—its vault-like stillness and 
coolness seemed to quiet him. He walked up 
the choir steps and sat down by the organ— 
he wondered that it was left open, for the 


key board was shining in dim whiteness. He 


sat still in the gloom, for he did not yet care 
to go to his study and light his lamp. 

At last, however, he rose and dese:nded the 
opposite side; on the last step he stooped to 
pick up a white handkerchief, carelessly at 
first, then, as it touched his fingers, and he 
detected the faint perfume about it, a tender- 
ness came to his touch as though the handker- 
chief had been a living thing. He carried it 
to his study, and lighting his lamp he looked 
for the name. He found the letters “ L. L.” 
twined together in a corner of it. As he 
looked a crash of terrific thunder shook the 
building and reverberated in grand resonance. 
He walked to the far end of the church, threw 
open one of the windows and leaned out. In 
the east the round yellow moon had risen and 
was shining in unclouded blue. He could see 
enough of the south and west to know that it 
was black with témpest. He withdrew his 
head, feeling a sort of exultation in the com- 
ing storm. 

He was standing close by the door that 
Opened on the narrow flight of stairs that 
led to the tower. Ie turned to open it, and 
was surprised to find it already open. At the 
same instant a blinding flash quivered before 
his eyes, he heard a crash of splintered wood 
in some part of the building, and amid the 
roar of thunder and of bursting timbers, he 
heard the faint, inarticulate moan of a human 
voice. Then all was still, save the plash of 
the great drops of rain on the gravel outside, 
for the rain had just come. 

Mr. Knight sprang up the stairs before him ; 
the door at their head was swinging on its 
hinges. Before the narrow, gothic window 
that faced the west, Mr. Knight saw a figure 
kneeling, its head on the sill, its arms helpless 
by its side. It was Miss Leith, made insensi- 


ble by the tempest whose grandeur she had 
been watching. 

Unutterable tenderness and love rose and 
mastered the heart of Mr. Knight. No one 
who had not loved her could have taken her 
with a care so exquisite and perfect. As he 
took her in his arms a tongue of flame reached 
in and lapped up the window frame, shattering 
the glass and almost singeing the hair of the 
minister as he bent forward for his burden. 
Then he knew what that splintering of wood 
had meant—the tower had been caressed by 
the lightning and was burning from its touch. 
A shudder of ungovernable terror shook the 
frame of Mr. Knight as he thought of the fate 
of Miss Leith had she been left alone and in- 
sensible in the burning building. 

He hurried down the stairs and carried her 
to his study; he saw by the light that she did 
not appear dangerously hurt, only stunned by 
the nearness of the stroke. Leaning back in 
his arm-chair, pale, cold, and without power, 
Mr. Knight need not shut fromhis fuce the 
passion of love that swept over it as he looked 
at that face pressed against the velvet of his 
chair. He administered strong restoratives, 
he watched with the eagerness of love and 
alarm for the heavy eyelids to raise them- 
selves, for the color to come to the still, white 
mouth. 

Suspended life at last returned; she pressed 
her hands to her forehead and looked vaguely 
at Mr. Knight who stood before her, She 
seemed to remember with difficulty what had 
happened. Consciousness and memory came 
back—a suffusion of color came to her face. 

“Mr, Knight!” she exclaimed, with some- 
thing of inquiry in her voice. It was such 
happiness to have her speak once more to him 
that he forgot what he had seen only the night 
before. 

“You were in the tower, Miss Leith, and 
the tower was struck by lightning and is burn- 
ing at this moment. As soon as you are able 
I will take you away.” 

“Tthink Lam ready,” she said; “you will 
want to alarm the village so that they can 
make efforts to save the church.” 

She rose as she finished speaking and en- 
deavored to take a step toward the door, but 
strength had not yet returned to her, and she 
staggered with weakness. Resting on Mr. 
Knight’s arm, she sank back again upon her 
ehair. 

“ You are very impatient to leave me,” he 
said, bitterly. 

She said nothing, only raised her eyes to the 
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electrical ones bent towards her. The man 
saw in those gray eyes something besides soft- 
ness, something besides mere beauty; there 
seemed a flame in them which either the sur- 
charged air or his own eyes had lighted. 

He seized the weak hands that layin her 
lap, he bent towards her with irresistible im- 
pulse; a dark memory of the night before 
came before him—he dropped her hands with 
the exclamation: 

“ Heaven pity me!” and walked away. He 
paced back and forth; presently he came 
again to her side. 

“ Miss Leith,” he said, “it is useless for me 
to strive against this feeling—it is stronger 
than I am, stronger than life.” He paused, 
looked full in her eyes, and said, with an ar- 
dor that made his lips tremble, “I cannot 
conquer it; I love you!” 

He sank on a seat at her feet; his forehead 
bent to the arm of her chair; his abundant 
hair touched her hand. At first she could not 
speak; finally she said: 

“Am I, then,so unworthy that you have 
thus striven to subdue your love? I should 
be grateful, indeed, that you have at last 
stooped to one you deemed so far below 
you.” 

She commenced with mocking scorn in her 
voice; the first worgls called his head erect, a 
questioning fire into his eyes, and her last ac- 
cents faltered in their satire. 

“For one moment have you thus mistaken 
me!” he cried. “ You could not have thought 
that I fancied you unworthy any man’s love? 
Unworthy !” 

With hesitating voice he told her of the 
meeting he had unwillingly witnessed, and 
concluded by saying: 

“Tt is that alone that prompted me to speak 
in that manner.” 

A little silence. The storm had abated; 
they hoped the fire had been extinguished by 
the rain, when suddenly the bell of the neigh- 
boring church rang out the fire clangor. Peo- 
ple gathered in the streets. 

Mr. Knight rose. 

“Though the danger is not immediate, I 
ought to take you to a place of shelter.” 

She made no reply, but rose to do his bid- 
ding. He wrapped a shawl about her, and 
conducted her through the field path by which 
he had come. The flames, partially smother- 
ed while the rain fell, were now bursting from 
the roof of the tower, and spreading to the 
main roof. The moon was riding soft and 
still among fleecy little clouds, and there were 
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no signs of the tempest, save in that flaming 
building. 

Mr. Knight turned to leave Miss Leith, as 
they reached her door. He felt as though 
turning from her forever. 

She held out her hand. “I have something 
to say to you,” she said. 

He waited, something in her voice giving 
him a tremulous expectation. He felt the 
light of her eyes—a light which gave a thrill- 
ing hope. 

“ Mr. Knight,” she began, in the irresistible 
cadence of tenderness; “ Mr. Knight, it is 
you whom I love.” 

He pressed closer the fingers he held, 

“And that man ?” he said. 

She smiled upon him—a smile for which his 
soul had longed. 

“That man is Major Leith, my brother. We 
two were alone in the world. He is in the 
rebel army; I, in the North, still faithful to 
the Union. He was ona secret mission for 
the confederacy, and would come to me, in 
spite of the danger. Is it plain to you now, 
Mr. Knight ?” 

He lifted his hat, and looked up at her as 
she stood on the house-step above him. His 
face shone transparent and beautiful. 

“T am happy,” he said. 


IMAGINATION. 

A contented citizen of Milan, who had 
never passed beyond its walls during the 
course of sixty years, being ordered by the 
governor not to stir beyond its gates, became 
immediately miserable, and felt so powerful 
an inclination to do that which he had so 
long contentedly neglected to do, that, on his 
application for a release from this restraint 
being refused, he became quite melancholy, 
and at last died of grief. The pains of im- 
prisonment, also, like those of servitude, are 
more in conception than in reality. We are 
all prisoners. What is life but the prison of 
the soul ? 


HABITS. 

Habits are more easily formed than altered. 
It takes more time to abridge one book than 
it does to write half-a-dozen. The same re- 
mark will apply to letters. The only reason 
people write a three paged epistle, is because 
they have not time to condense it into one. 
It may seem like a paradox, still it’s a fact, 
that almost every editor finds it easier to 
write a half column article, than he does to 
get up one that only contains two or three 


paragraphs. 
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RETROSPECT. 


BY LUCILLE HOWARD, 


I sit on the pebbly shore of a stream, 
That winds its way ‘neath the emerald sheen 

Of a thousand branches laced and crossed, 

And a thousand leaves by the wild wind tossed. 


It winds along through a meadow sweet, 
Where the newmown hay the senses greet; 
And the swallow skims, then darts away 

From its polished surface, as if in play. 


Did you ask what my thoughts were, Willie dear? 
1 was thinking of years agone, when fear 
And doubt had not entered my head; 

When my soul with loveliest visions was fed. 


When my future was bright as a fairy land, 
And pleasure was grasped by my outstretched hand; 
When hearts were more pure, and faces more fair, 
Than any I’ve found in my native air. 


But then you know how it is, Willie dear, 

When the heart has struggled ’twixt hope’and fear; 
When the years have seemed long in their lonely woe, 
And the ones fondly loved are lying low. 


Have I realized nothing? O yes, much more 
Than my soul ever wrought in its richest store; 

Else I could not sit here this sweet summer day, 

And laugh with the waves as they sweep away. 


Yes, my joy is much more intense than when 

I wandered with you through the leafy glen, 
With my satchel of books, and “ Teacher’s Reward ;” 
Por I had left school that day—and Maud. 


Two dear little sisters had loved me so well, 

And yeu, dear Willie, I’m sure could tell 
That my heart was a-glow in its unbounded joy; 
Why am I happier to-day? because no cloy 


Of pleasure has wrought its fanciful heat 
In my brain, with its luring, false deceit. 
Because I’ve locked within my breast 

The words of one now long at rest. 


The trout are flashing beneath the stream, 
And the buttercups nod with the same golden beam ; 
And their life is filling my soul, as when 

The summers I knew were scarcely ten. 


I can hardly dream of the toil and pain 
That have wearied my fingers and racked my brain; 
19 
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I can hardly think at this moment of years 
That my soul has been struggling with mighty fears. 


But the current that bore me through night’s fearful gloom, 
Has landed me safe ’neath heaven’s bright noon ; 


And a tenfold faith, and a strengthened love, 


Have filled my soul from the fount above. ~ 


And to-day, dear Willie, my heart bounds free, 
And leaps as of old with a childish glee ; 


And the sunshine that kisses my brow to-day 
Falls deep in my heart in its olden way. 


East Abington, Summer, 1864. 


In a handsome apartment in the fortress of 
the Spanish settlement on the Rio Bravo, com- 
manded by Don Pedro de Villesca, two per- 
sons were talking earnestly together. One of 
these was a charming Spanish girl, the daugh- 

ter of the commandant; possessing all the 

characteristics of Spanish beauty, in long and 
superbly black hair, eyes of deepest lustre, 

and a pale olive complexion that was only 

dashed with crimson when some strong emo- 
tion stirred her usually calm and serene tem- 
per. The other person was the Dame Marga- 
ritta, who had acted as nurse and duenna in 

Don Pedro’s household ever since the birth of 
his only child, the Donna Catalini. ; 

Evidently the little lady had been moved 
beyond her wont, for a fiery crimson spot 
stained her cheek, and she stood balancing 
herself on one small and perfectly shaped foot, 
which was so finely arched that a stream of 
water running beneath it would have left its 
hollow dry. 

“ But, my dear lady,” the old woman was 
saying, “ you know that in Spain you would 
be considered a child for five or six years to 
come. It is hardly fitting that you should see 
these strange gentlemen whom your father is 
entertaining; certainly not to pass the even- 
ing with them. I wonder Don Pedro allowed 
you to meet them at all.” 

“TI tell you what, Dame Margaritta,” said 
the little lady, with flashing eyes, “I have 
been cooped up in this dull fort long enough, 
without seeing company ; and my father prob- 
ably thinks as I do, that it is high time for me 
to see what few strangers may chance to come 
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BY BICHARD FAULKNER, 


here. I have been here almost two years, and 
have never seen any one but old Don Gaspar- 
do, and it seems he thought I was fit to be his 
wife, or he would not have asked me.” 

Old Margaritta clasped her withered hands 
in horrified astonishment. 

“The first I have heard of it!” 

“Ah!” said Donna Catalini, mischievously, 
“papa and I do contrive to keep some few 
secrets! But don’t be angry, dame; it was 
nothing to boast of, or I would have told you. 
But O Margaritta, you should see this young 
Saint Denis, the Canadian officer whom Gov- 
ernor Cadillac has sent hither, papa told me, 
to establish some commercial relations be- 
tween his State of Louisiana and our Mexican 
provinces.” 

The dame interrupted her. 

“ Bless the child! Talking of such things 
at her age! Why, no unmarried lady in 
Spain would be heard talking of business. 
It is so masculine!” 

“Never mind, dame. I am to meet our 
guests at supper, and you are to lay out my 
purple satin, with the point lace ruffles at the 
elbow, and my highest heeled shoes, for I 
want to be as tall as possible.” 

The faintest sound of an oath murmured on 
Donna Margaritta’s lip, as she trotted herself 
off to obey the order. 

“ They ’ll be getting that baby married be- 
fore long,” she muttered, “and then what 
becomes of me, I wonder ?” 

It had been the dame’s polic y to keep 
Catalini a child as long as possible. As 
the young lady was past seventeen, and could 
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not be expected to take an interest in the 
childish pursuits which the dame was con- 
stantly recommending, it was natural that her 
life should appear to her inexpressibly dull. 
Indeed, of late, she had lost her spirits alto- 
gether, and was so melancholy that her father 
had begun to see that she was amy ae 
ing for society. 

“ How stupid I have been,” he said to him- 
self, “to shut my darling up in this insuffer- 
ably dull place, with only an old crone for 
company! She shall see people, and those, 
too, of her own age.” 

The first opportunity which Don Pedro had 
for putting his resolution into practice was 
on the arrival of Louis St. Denis; and he be- 
thought himself in season to introduce her to 
him and his companion, Francois Jallot, a 
young surgeon who had accompanied thg ex- 
pedition. 

The travellers had arrived at the fort just 
at twilight, and the brief moment in which 
Don Pedro had hastily introduced his daugh- 
ter, had been too dark for them to see how 
beautifulshe was. But when the great dining 
hall was lighted with wax candles in noble 
chandeliers, and Donna Catalini was seated 
at the head of the table, magnificently dressed, 
and her cheeks flushed with excitement, both 
thought that they had never before beheld 
her equal. 

It was not merely her personal charms that 
attracted St. Denis, Catalini’s stock of read- 
ing had made her acquainted with all the best 
of Spanish lore before she had left Spain. 
Mother's love she had never known, but Don 
Pedro had carefully directed her reading, and 
she was able to join in conversation sufficient- 
ly to excite the surprise of her father’s guests 
at her varied powers. 

Never before had she brought out her stores 
of poetry and romance, gathered so profusely 
ere she left Spain ;. and even her father seemed 
hardly conscious that she had acquired so 
much. He forgot that during these two lonely 
years at the fort of St. John, or Presidio del 
Norte, as it was called, she had lived mostly 
among beings of the mind, and too little upon 
realities, It was very beautiful, this know- 
ledge of the ideal world, but it was high time 
she should dwell more in the actual. That 
was fast approaching, however ; for that single 
evening had fulfilled the destiny of her heart. 
The manly bearing of St. Denis, his evident 
admiration of herself, and his generous praise 
of the courage and bravery of Francois Jal- 
lot, charmed her. To St. Denis it was no less 


eventful, this first evening at the fort; he was 
enchanted—subdued. 

When old Margaritta attended that night 
at what she called “ putting her child to bed,” 
she became suddenly conscious that it was no 
child but a woman she had to deal with now. 
Thenceforth, though occasionally uttering a 
disparaging word about the precocity of cer- 
tain children, she treated her young lady with 


a degree of respectful obedience that Catalini 
had never hoped for in the obstinate old dame. 


Don Gaspardo, to whom the young lady 
referred as the only one who had ever offered 
to treat her as marriageable, was the gover- 
nor of Caonis; and Don Pedro sent the am- 
bassador to him as being a propér person to 
consult in regard to the commercial interests 
between the provinces and Louisiana. The 
old governor had been deeply resentful of his 
dismissal from Donna Catalini. His preten- 
sion to the hand of so young a lady had ex- 
cited the ridicule of those who had by chance 
heard of it; and some remarks had reached 
his ears that stung him to the very quick. 

When Don Pedro’s messenger arrived he 
questioned him very closely as to the appear- 
ance of the gentleman visiting at the fort. 
Unsuspicious of any trick, the young man de- 
scribed St. Denis, expatiated largely upon his 
fine figure, his handsome face, and his evident 
youthfulness. 

On pretence of an escort for the ambassa- 
dor, the governor sent immediately twenty- 
five men to the fort, who had instructions to 
take St. Denis to Caonis, and to throw him 
into prison. The ruse of sending an escort 
was very plausible, as the country was infest- 
ed by the Camanche Indians; and, indeed, 
they had been very annoying to St. Denis on 
his way to Presidio del Norte. 

It may be supposed that the sensations of 
St. Denis were far from agreeable. Altogeth- 
er, it was a very mysterious affair. A peace- 
ful ambassador, coming in behalf of interests 
of equal importance to both parties, and im- 
prisuned before his embassy was explained! 
It was all a mystery which he could not 
fathom. 

After some days of anxious waiting to know 
why he was incarcerated thus, the prison door 
was thrown open and a man entered. He 
was old and ugly, haughty in manner, and 
rude in address. His dress was magnificent, 
but unfitted for one of his advanced years. 
Approaching St. Denis, he demanded to know 
if he wished to be free. . 
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“ Certainly,” was the answer. “ I would like 
to know, too, by what authority I was im- 
prisoned.” 

“You cannot know. But you can obtain 
your freedom by a very simple process.” 

“ Very well. If it is anything that brings 
me no dishonor, I am ready to subscribe to 
almost any condition, to obtain my liberty.” 

A hideous attempt at a smile increased the 
ugliness it was intended to hide, 

“T understand, young maa, that you are 
plighted to the daughter of Villesca, the com- 
mandant of Presidio del Norte.” 

“TI have that honor,” returned St. Denis, 
completely mystified by this remark, and 
wondering what it could/have to do with his 
imprisonment. 

“Young man,” said the visitor, “I am 
powerful to keep you here for years, or to 
restore you to liberty this very hour. Resign 
your claim upon the daughter of the com- 
mandant,and receive your freedom, or choose 
the only alternative that awaits you—a long 
imprisonment, not to end while I live.” 

St. Denis looked up into the face of him 
who thus talked to him of imprisonment. 
The scowl upon that face deepened to almost 
a demon’s. 

“Imprisonment for what? I have com- 
mitted no crime. I came here on a peaceful 
errand from peaceful, well meaning men. 
Who are you, who dare abridge my freedom 
to prosecute that errand ?” 

“WhoamI? A king—an emperor, in this 
my- domain. Not only imprisonment but 
death shall follow this insolence.” 

“J do not recognize your power. God 
reigneth, and He will punish the guilty and 
make the captive free,” 

The calm, serene look that accompanied 
these words startled the visitor, and he 
retived without speaking- 


Catalina sat in the balcony, wondering what 
had, become of her lever. Old Dame Mar- 
garitta, who had grown more respectful sinee 
her young lady had been actually engaged to 
be married, brought-her a:letter. She hastily 
broke the seal, not doubting that it was from 
St. Denis, and read these words: 

“ BEAUTIFUL CATALINA :—Your low born 
lover lies in prison, awaiting his death. If 
you think it worth while to save his life, yon 


can do so by marrying 
“Gasrparpo Anaya, Governor of Caonis.” 


All the proud Castilian blood in the girl’s 
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heart was roused at this dastardly threat, 
Throwing down the letter and grinding it 
beneath the heel of her little Andalusian 
boot, she turned scornfully to the messenger, 
whom Dame Margaritta had left standing in 
the doorway. 

“Tell your master,” she cried, “ that I love 
shis noble prisoner, and that I wear a little 
Moorish dagger at my girdle, which will find 
its way to the heart of the Governor of Caonis, 
whenever he dares approach me again.” 

The man looked amazed. He feared to 
carry ‘back such a message to his tyrannical 
master; but the calm, determined look of 
Catalina and her lofty words and bearing for- 
bade the half remonstrance he meditated. 

Returning to Don Gaspardo, he reported 
them with such force, that the latter, though 
irritgted beyond endurance, was still unwilling 
torun the risk of the Spanish girl’s hatred, 
He believed her capable of this vengeance 
upon one who should consign her lover to the 
fate he had threatened. 


The viceroy sat alone in the council cham- 
ber. Wearied by the fatigues of the day, he 
had sank into a gentle slumber. He was 
startled from it, by a slight noise, as of shutting 
a door; and woke to behold a vision of beauty, 
such as he not deemed would inhabit his 
palace. It approached and knelt before him. 
The black silk mantilla had fallen away from 
the beautiful head over which it had been 
thrown, and the long black curls of the wear- 
er touched his feet and. trailed upon the tes- 
selated floor. The speaking eyes were lifted 
to his face, and the small white hands were 
upraised in passionate entreaty. 

He raised the slight, childish figure to a 
seat by his side; and with a half paternal 
look, regarded it earnestly. 

“ What would you ask of me, dear child?” 
he said, when his scrutiny had satisfied him 
that her emotion was real. 

“] want your excellenza to listen to me, in 
behalf of a prisoner at Caonis, confined on the 
charge of being aspy. He is a French gentle- 
man, and incapable of what is charged upon 
him. The governor is keeping him there, 
secretly, because—” 

“ Because what, my dear young lady ?” 

She looked up again into that fatherly face, 
and its expression gave her courage to go 00, 

“ Because the young Frenchman is betroth- 
ed to the daughter of the commandant of 
Presidio del Norte,’ she murmured, with her 
checks all a-glow. 
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“And you are that daughter ?” 

“T must tell you all, I see,” she said, smil- 
ing. “Iam Catilina de Villesca. My father 
referred this gentleman to the governor, in 
order to facilitate his affairs of business. How 
the governor learned his private affairs, I do 
not know, but, on learning them, he threw 
him into prison and wrote this letter to me.” 

She gave him the missive which had been 
crushed beneath her foot, but which still could 
be deciphered. 

“You have used the old man’s love letter 
shabbily,” the viceroy said, laughing heartily. 
“ This tells the tale, at any rate. What does 
he expect to gain by keeping him in prison, 
after the message you returned to it ?” 

“I have heard that he will demand a 
ransom.” 

“Ah! sets the wind in that quarter? He 
had better take care, or he may lose his 
office—or his head!” 

Catalina had borne up bravely, but she 
nearly fainted now, with joy at the apparent- 
ly successful turn affairs were taking. 

She desired to have some one conduct her 
to her carriage, and the viceroy would permit 
no one but himself. Dame Margaritta sat 
within it, quaking with fear because her young 
lady had been absent so long. The viceroy 
held Catalina’s hand a moment, and bade her 
be of good cheer, for she would see her friend 
again. 

He did not forget her; for before an hour 
had passed, an order was on the way for Don 
Gaspardo to send back his prisoner to Mexico, 
or peril his own head. 

Arrived at Mexico, St. Denis was closely 
‘guarded, and not knowing what Catalina had 
done for him, he feared the worst; but the 
viceroy sent his aide-de-camp almost immedi- 
ately, to examine him. The officer proved to 
be a fellow-student with St. Denis, at the 
Royal College of France; and he had the in- 
expressible pleasure of identifying him to the 
viceroy, as a true and upright man. Nay, so 
pleased was the viceroy with St. Denis’s ap- 
pearance, that he strove to repay him for the 
indignities he had received by placing him in 
his confidence, trusting him as he had already 
trusted his fellow-student. At the viceroy’s 
own festival, St. Denis was at the right hand of 
his patron, established fully in his friendship 
and favor. 

He had offered him a high commission in 
the Spanish army; but St. Depis clung strong- 
ly to his native land and could not be tempted. 
The viceroy lamented that he could not 
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secure such an officer; but he could not but 
respect his patriotism. He presented him 
with a purse of gold and a highly valued 
horse, upon which the ambassador ‘speeded 
his way triumphantly back to Caonis, where 
he anticipated seeing his now crest fallen 
enemy. 

During his absence, his friend Jallot, the 
surgeon, had remained quietly pursuing his 
profession at Caonis. He met St. Denis with 
rapture, and informed him that the old gover- 
nor had been very ill and sent for him. 

“ Did you cure him or torment him ?” asked 
St. Denis. 

“T told -him,” said Jallot, “that there was 
but one chance for his life, and that was the 
performance of a painful operation which had 
never been performed, save in my own coun- 
try. The old fellow demurred awhile; but 
finally screwed up his courage to have it done, 
and asked me to perform it, I remembered 
you, St. Denis, and told him I would see him 
die before I would do it. He threatened to 
hang me, but the people agreed to stand by me 
and to hang him if he threatened too much.” 

“Good! Now go and witness the affection- 
ate meeting I shall have with him.” 

The governor was in bed when they entered, 
Rage, dismay and disappointment were pictur- 
ed in the pld, and now withered face, as he 
saw St. Denis,:who calmly took out a paper, 
in which the viceroy had authorized him to 
inflict any punishment short of death upon 
Don Gaspardo. The abject entreaties of the 
latter for mercy were painful to the generous 
heart of St. Denis, and he tore the paper in 
pieces. 

“ Now, Jallot!” said the noble youth, “do 
your best for this poor man. You will oblige 
me by putting an end to his pain.” 

What did these words mean? To the sick 
man, they sounded very much like a death 
warrant; but he held his peace, for he felt 
that he was in their power. But St. Denis 
only meant that his friend should perform the 
required operation, which he did most ad- 
mirably. The relief it afforded was intense, 
and he offered Jallot a princely fee. The 
excitable surgeon threw it back upon the bed, 
contemptuously saying that he had only saved 
his life from spite, that the hangman might 
not lose his due. 

The next day was a joyous one at the Fort. 
St. Denis and Jallot rode up to the door, the 
former mounted on the viceroy’s splendid gift. 
The little lady whom he sought there, was 
sitting behind her lattice, looking mournfully 
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forth, for no news had yet reached her of her 
lover’s deliverance from his enemy. But, 
suddenly, she caught sight of the approaching 
steeds, and she knew that only St. Denis 
could ride so gracefully. She sprang from 
the room, overturning poor Dame Margaritta 
who was asleep in her chair and who fell for- 
~ ward, striking her nose against the floor. 
She uttered a dismal howl, but Catalina did 
not hear or heed her. In a moment she was 
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within her lover’s arms, weeping like a child, 
for joy. 

In August, 1716, after two years’ absence, 
St. Denis, having successfully performed his 
mission, returned to Louisiana with his lovely 
bride. Jallot accompanied them, and both he 
and St. Denis received commissions in the 
French army that rewarded them fully for an 
absence that had threatened to be so disastrous 
to both. 


Little babe, that mong the flowers 
Now art sweetly sleeping; 

No rude dreams disturb thy rest, 

No wild passions tear thy breast; 

Round thee the spirits of the blest 
Are their vigils keeping. 


Little babe, that ‘mong the flowers. 
Now art sweetly sleeping ; 

Soon on Life’s broad harvest plain, 

Thou’lt be standing midst the grain, 

And heavy sheaves of joy and pain 
Soon thou wilt be reaping. 


TO A SLEEPING INFANT. 


BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 


Little babe, that ’mong the flowers 
Now art sweetly sleeping; 

Swift will fly the fleeting years, 

With their burden of hopes and fears, 

And in the garner the ripened ears 

Soon thou wilt be heaping. 


Little babe, that ’mong the flowers 
Now art sweetly sleeping ; 

When thy race on earth is run, 

And the gates of heaven thou'st won, 

When thou enter'st, may “ Well done!” 


Be thy Master's greeting. 


“Half a league, half a league, 

Half a league onward, 

All in the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 

* Forward, the Light Brigade! 
Charge for the guns!’ he said; 

Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred!” 


roared Captain Charley Rowe, at a champagne 
supper of the Halcyon Club. 

“Go ahead with your clarion,” cried Dale 
Hudson. “ Bravo, Charley!” 


“Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon behind them 

Volleyed and thundered !”’ 


A great, crashing chorus of voices closed 
the refrain of the next verse: 


“ Plunged in the battery smoke, 
Right through the line they broke; 
Cossack and Russian 
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Reeled from the sabre-stroke, 
Shattered and sundered. 
Then they rode back—but not, 

Not the six hundred!” 


In the clatter of voices and glasses which 
succeeded, Dale Hudson rose. 

“TI must leave you, boys. We camp at day- 
light; it’s half past three now.” 

“ Here’s success to you, Dale!” cried Cap- 
tain Charley Rowe, springing up, his uniform 
flashing in the gas light. “Drink, boys, to 
his promotion.” 

Click; flashing red wine; the gusto smack- 
ing of lips. 

“Don’t forget to write to us, old fellow,” 
cried half a dozen, following him to the door. 

“No. And remember a fellow when you 
drink the last ofthat champagne. Au revoir.” 

He was off, the young captain and going to 
camp; but home first. Down Tremont Kow, 
and up the steps of the Revere. 

“ Hello, Jack!” to a sleepy waiter in the hall. 
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“Some letters left for you, sir.” 

Dale Hudson went up to his rooms, taking 
the flight of stairs in a few leaps. 

“Home.” It was all the home he knew— 
those elegant hotel rooms—parlor and bed- 
room, carpeted with Wilton, furnished in satin 
and rosewood. Dale Hudson flung himself 
into a fauteuil and drew to his side the little 
ebony table holding his letters, The jet of 
gas light threw down upon his face and hands 
aclear radiance. He tore open the first letter 
hastily. It was only an invitation to Mrs. 
Desmond’s party. The second. A note from 
an old crony who wished the loan of fifty dol- 
lars. The third. It was a little perfumed, 
rose-scented missive, and held these words, 
written delicately : 

“Dear CAPTAIN Hupson :—Please call on 
us before you go into camp. Otherwise, we 
shall be so disappointed ! 

“Your friend, IsABEL AMBER.” 


The handsome young captain smiled pleas- 
antly, a little flush coming up to his face. He 
was flattered a little, and uncertain what to 
do. Bell Amber, the beauty of his set, was 
interested in him—he understood it very well. 
It was the third time she had given him a 
marked favor. 

“ And the third time I may bend 

From my pride and answer, ‘ pardon, 

If he comes to take my love!’” 
he hummed to himself, getting up and thrust- 
ing aside the satin curtains to look out into 
the night. The sky was full of its “ steadfast 
blue,” the waning moon like a silver horn in 
the calm space. He stood there for a moment, 
then turned and commenced restlessly walking 
the floor. 

The note had arrived that morning, and he 
had not been at his rooms since the evening 
before. He certainly had no possible time in 
which to see Isabel Amoer, and he was not 
quite sure that he wished to do so. He was 
very much pleased and flattered by the young 
lady’s preference, but a little shy of the conse- 
quences. The gay young captain didn’t want 
& wife—or rather he “shouldn’t know what to 
do with so expensive, exacting, and responsi- 
blea piece of furniture,” he had once told 
Charley Rowe. A good fellow, full of faults, 
but with a good heart and some innate refine- 
ment. A favorite with the ladies, he had flirt- 
ed with many a belle and beauty, yet had 
always escaped serious entanglement. Possi- 
bly his idea of a wife was something different 
from the flashing fairies or vulgar dowdies he 
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had met in society. Something rarer and 
choicer he may have had an idea of. Be that 
as it may, he walked the soft Wilton of his 
floors, a little bewildered by his position. For 
awhile the vision of yellow curls and azure 
eyes, and the floating flounces of the sea-green 
Grapery Bell Amber had worn on the last 
party night they met, dazed him. Suddenly 
the clock struck five. It was almost daylight. 
Dale Hudson rang for a servant. 

“Jim, pack my valise. There’s a vest in 
the wardrobe you may have, and the rest of 
those cigars.” 

He sat down at the table and wrote a note 
to Bell Amber, explaining his apparent neg- 
lect, and using a few ambiguous terms in 
reference to his remembrance of her—hardly 
knowing himself why he did so—perhaps for 
the same reason that a coquettish woman gives 
her glove to the man whom she rejects. 

“For Love or War,” said Dale Hudson. 
“ For the present it is war.” 

It was past five o’clock when he went down 
into the street, but there met an orderly from 
his colonel who informed him that orders from 
headquarters were changed, and they would 
not go into camp until sunset. 

The man sprang upon his horse again, and 
galloped away, and Dale Hudson walked on 
under the still gray sky, a raw, chilly wind 
breaking in his face; but he did not mind. A 
sudden mood had made his handsome, young 
face grave and absent. He was remembering 
that he had no one to say good-by to. 

“ Somehow IJ can’t think of Bell Amber cry- 
ing for a fellow,” he said, looking wistfully 
and absently forward as he walked. “A little 
more heart with a little less beauty would suit 
me better, I think. Heigho! I think there 
are no such women as I used to believe there 
were.” 

He walked on with his quick, firm, military 
tread, thinking, behind his reserved eyes and 
closely shut lips, of his dead mother. holy, 
holy motherhood! 

The streets were being filled; the stores 
began to be opened. He stepped into a pic- 
ture store to look at the photographs displayed, 
finding, in the cases, all his favorite paintings 
photographed to a happy imitation. He held 
before his criticizing eyes the charming scene 
called “ Overtasked,” when a low voice behind 
him said: 

“ Will you look at some album flowers, sir?” 

He turned his head, surprised at the form of 
the request in so important a place. But in 
an instant he saw that he was addressed by no 
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clerk, but by.a young girl who had entered 
from.the street, and held in her hands an open 
portfolio of flower-painted cards. She laid 
the portfolio down upon the counter, and as 
the clerks came forward offered them for 
sale. 
“They are not well enough done for our 
trade, Mr. Norton .says,” observed one of the 
young men, carelessly handling the cards. 
“ He isn’t in, and I don’t think it is of much 
use for you to wait for him. We haven't sold 
any that he has taken.” 

“ Your cowslips look just like buttercups ; 
and look here! whoever saw that shade of 
yellow in a pansy ?” said another young fop, 
impertinently. 

Hudson looked on in wonder. 
the girl was very pale. 

“Shame!” he said, in alow voice, suddenly. 

The clerks drew back. The young girl 
looked up at him with a sudden crimson flood- 
ing her face. 

“They do not know any better,” she said, 
in alow voice. Then, as Dale Hudson took 
up her cards and looked at them earnestly, she 
said, eagerly : 

“They are badly done, I know. I had to 
hurry in finishing them.” 

Hudson, with a good artistic knowledge, 
could not praise them, but they were as good 
as three-fourths of the copied flowers exhibited 
for sale. He picked out a rose bud at his 
leisure, and bought it for no other reason than 
because he wanted an opportunity to draw 
the girl out. She had a very sweet face, grave 
and intelligent beyond her years, he thought, 
then. Afterwards he found that her innocent 
heart gave her that look of exceeding youth. 

“Have you studied painting much?” he 
asked. 

“T have had no teacher,-but have learned 
my rules from books and observation,” she 
replied. “And indeed I have accomplished 
better things than these, or I should never 
hope to make my living in this way.” 

“May LIaskif you depend entirely on the 
income of such labors as these.” 

“Entirely, within a year. When my father 
lived I kept school in the country. Since I 
have lost him it was too painful to go on in 
the old way. I had rather depend on the pre- 
carious support my painting brings, than to 
stay in the old place.” 

“ May I ask your name?” 

“ Cassandra Trent.” 

“And mine is Dale Hudson. I have buta 
few hours to spend in the city, but I would 
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like to do you some service before I go. ‘How 
can I serve you?” 

She looked at him—down through his eyes 
into the motive which prompted the words, 

“You are kind—you are very good and 
kind,” she said. “I donot know how you can 
help me, but I thank you just.as much for the 
wish and the offer.” 

That look of hers had put Dale Hudson 
upon true grounds.with Cassandra Trent. He 
went on gravely and respectfully. 

“It is not customary for a person to take 
favors from a stranger, I know; but, believe 
me, it would give me sincere pleasure to go 
away with the thought that I had done some 
good to one less fortunate than myself. I ean- 
not help you to sell your paintings, but if I 
might obtain for you a more remunerative 
employment, would you have any hesitation 
in accepting it ?” 

“Certainly not, if it were honorable, and I 
were capable of performing it.” 

“It is honorable, and if you have taught 
school you are capable of fulfilling the position 
of amanuensis and reader toa gentleman of 
means.” 

“Such an opportunity seems too good news 
to be true. Can you be in earnest, Mr. 
Hudson ?” 

“Quite. Here is my card. Give me your 
address, and I will send you word from’ Mr. 
Laurie before I leave town to-night.” 

She gave him her address—a side street at’ 
the south end—and with a frank, friendly 
clasp of the hands, they separated. Hudson 
left the store. Miss Trent closed her portfolio 
and followed him, her brain in a maze at the 
good news, which indeed seemed too good to 
be true. 

She walked quietly through the crowded 
streets to her home at the south end. Home? 
It was only a sparsely furnished attic chamber, 
with an easel under the skylight, and on a 
little table with her work-basket a box of 
mignonette and.pansies, and a few rose buds 
in a glass, which she had used for copies. 
There was a fire in the grate, and before it an 
old leather-stuffed chair, with a kitten asleep 
on the cushion. 

The girl drew a long breath as she shut the 
door, then looked about brightly. Her glance 
fell upon the kitten. In an instant she was on 
her knees before the chair, her cheek on its 
soft fur. 

“ Nannie, the good times are coming! I 
really think they are coming now, pet. Don't 
you know how I cried last night when we 
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went to bed? Well, things look ever so mueh 
brighter now, indeed they do!” 

The kitten purred riotously. Its mistress 
showered a few warm kisses among its soft 
fur, then sprang up and threw off her bonnet 
and shawl. The early eastern sunshine fell 
upon her face and figure as she turned to the 
glass and commenced letting down her hair. 

Abundant hair it was, with fine glints of 
red gold among its darkness. She looked al- 
most beautiful, enveloped into its waves, a 
quick smile coming and going on her lips, and 
that ruddy glow spreading, changing and 
deepening on her cheeks with her hopeful 
thoughts. 

In the next square,some twenty yards from 
the place where Cassandra Trent’s sad young 
life warmed itself into this rare glow of hope, 
Isabel Amber, the petted beauty, sat pouting 
over a note which lay on her lap as she lounged 
in a velvet tete a-tete before the grate of 
glowing anthracite in her father's parlors. 
The note dropped upon the soft folds of Miss 
Isabel’s snowy cashmere morning robe, was 
bathing its fairness in a bath of purple light 
from the stained window glass, while velvet 
and rose-wood, bronze, marble, and silken 
hangings made one remember the Pavilion of 
of the Caliphat, “in the golden prime of good 
Haroun Alraschid.” 

But it was evident that the pretty mistress 
of the place believed herself in no Arabian 
Night’s drama, but was very much fretted and 
annoyed at some reality of life. In fact, Isa- 
bel Amber held upon her lap the note of Dale 
Hudson, and she was bitterly disappointed. 
In fact, she had shed a few tears, but suddenly 
remembering that she was to attend Mr. Cour- 
cey’s soiree that evening, and crying would 
make her eyes red, she wiped them away and 
sat pouting disconsolately at the red glow of 
the fire. The heart beating under the fine 
linen and soft cashmere, was the heart of a 
young girl, fluttering warmly, flattered, and. 
free from any still depths of experience; but 
as she sat there, surrounded by every luxury, 
she seriously believed that no other one on 
earth was so sincerely unhappy. 

Suddenly the door opened softly, and a little 
fairy figure flitted in. Little Vivia Amber. 
She had the same deep azure eyes and yellow 
curls which made her sister the beauty of her 
set. In her delicate rose-pink merino, the 
dainty sacque of crimson velvet and ermine 
slipping from her snowy shoulders, she was a 
perfect petite miniature of Isabel as she ap- 
peared that night before Mis. Courcey’s 
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guests. And Vivia was to prove herse)fanother 
Isabel, in the coming years. But then she was 
only a pretty child, tripping over the roses of 
the velvet carpet and crying: 

“ Bell, Uncle Leonard wants you to come in 
and read to him.” 

“O, dear! this cold morning? I ean’t, 
Vivia!”’ said Bell, pettishly, and turning her 
flushed face from her little sister’s sharp 
eyes. 

Vivia whirled upon one dainty foot, struck 
the piano keys sharply, and sprang to the 
door. 

“Stop. I must go, of course. But Uncle 
Leonard is the plague of my life. If people 
must be sick, I don’t see why they need plague 
all their relations. Vivia, bring me my cloak.” 

“Get it yourself,” said the child, crashing 
the keys of the piano and showing no disposi- 
tion to move. 

“Be still! you naughty girl! Father would 
whip you if he heard you so impudent.” 

The little, restless figure flitted out the door 
while she was talking, and Isabel rang for a 
servant to fetch her wraps. 

“ Vivia is spoiled, and I’m bored to death 
by Uncle Leonard,and father scolds about my 
never being at home, and—and everything 
goes wrong. I am just as wretched as I can 
be,” sobbed the weak, spoiled girl, in a sudden 
burst of weeping. 

The step of the servant was heard upon the 
stairs, and she sprang up and scolded her 
sharply as soon as she entered, for being so 
tardy. 

A square further on was a darkened cham- 
ber, in the upper part of a metropolitan man- 
sion. Laurie was the name upon the door- 
plate of burnished silver, and Leonard Laurie 
was the sick master of the magnificent house. 

In dressing-gown and slippers, he sat in a 
lounging-chair before the grate, that morning. 
A pale, sick, weary man, too haggard with 
pain to be handsome in spite of the handsome 
features and exquisite sweetness of the parted 
lips as he sat with his head thrown back among 
the cushions and the broad white lids of his 
eyes shut in utter repose. So terribly worn 
and weary he looked, in spite of the luxuries 
around him. He might have been thirty or 
forty—one could hardly tell. There was much 
experience in the still face, but one hesitated 
to judge whether it was the work of physical 
pain or mental suffering. 

Suddenly the door opened softly. 

“Mr. Laurie.” 

The cautious voice of the trained servant 
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did not break that heavy repose of exhaustion. 
She advanced a few steps, glanced at the sleep- 
ing face, then retreated softly. 

“We never wake him when he’s sleeping, 
sir; he gets so little sleep. But he'll wake 
soon. Will you go in and sit down, sir?—or 
go down to the parlors.” 

This to Dale Hudson. 

“T’'ll leave a note,” he said. 

Tearing a leaf from his memorandum-book, 
he rapidly wrote a few words, gave the paper 
to the servant, and left the house. 

When Mr. Laurie started suddenly from his 
sleep he found the note lying upon the table 
beside him. He had made no decision over it 
when Isabel Amber rapped and came in. 

“What shall I read, Uncle Laurie?” she 
asked, tossing off her cloak and furs. The 
prompt manner, as if she had a duty before 
her which she was desirous to be rid of as 
soon as possible, was not agreeable to the in- 
dependence of Mr. Laurie’s character, nor 
soothing to the sad and weary state he was in. 
He put his thin hand against the rosewood 
reading-rack beside him, and pushed it back 
nervously. 

“Nothing!” he said, testily. “Sit down 
here and get warm, then go home again.” 

“You sent for me to read to you, Uncle 
Laurie.” 

“Well, I don’t want you. I’ve changed my 
mind.” 

“You're so odd, Uncle Laurie!” pouted 
Isabel. 

“Well, I can pay for my oddity. Here’s 
five dollars to buy a new ribbon, Isabel. Has 
Vivia gone to school ?” 

“Yes; do you want her?” 

“No,” said Mr. Laurie, dropping his aching 
head upon his hand. 

“This will buy me some charming ribbons 
for my hair,” said Isabel, smoothing the note 
across her knee. “Let me see; I’ll get some- 
thing to match my party dress to-night. Wont 
Ihave a gay time? You ought to see me 
dance, Uncle Laurie!” 

Mr. Laurie looked absently into the fire. 

“ Well, ’ll go if you don’t want me,” Isabel 
exclaimed, springing up. “O, if Miss Lane 
don’t get my white silk done for to-night, I 
shall certainly cry my eyes out. I wonder if 
a pink gauze ribbon would look well with 
those tea roses for my hair. Captain Hudson 
said, the other night—O/ dear!” 

“What did you say about Dale Hudson, 
Isabel ?” 

“ Nothing ;—only he’s gone in the army 
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again. He wont be at the soiree to-night. O, 
I know it will be stupid /” and Isabel flirted 
out with a hasty good-by. 

Mr. Laurie sat thinking. Who was this 
young girl whom Dale Hudson proposed to 
have enter his service? He didn’t fancy girls 
as companions. If they were only what they 
might be. He sighed drearily. It was just as 
well, perhaps. He could awake no emotion 
but pity in the heart of the sweetest woman 
who might be. 

Little Vivia, in scarlet velvet and ermine, 
sparkled into the room that afternoon. She 
chatted and laughed, sang a gay, little comic 
song which made Mr. Laurie laugh weakly, 
and danced here and there about the room like 
a fairy elf. She was very good when with her 
uncle, more tractable than with any one else, 
But she flitted away at last, after a great many 
rosy good-by kisses ; and the invalid sank back 
in his easy chair, a little wearied by the child’s 
visit, yet rested in a certain way—relieved 
from the ennui which usually made the hours 
of his life so burdensome. 

The twilight began to gather in the room. 
The rattling carriages dashed by in a half 
darkness. There was a steady tramp—tramp 
—tramp upon the sidewalks; inside the house 
all was very still. The corners of the room 
were merged in darkness—the firelight glowed 
redly upon the fair ceiling. Mr. Laurie’s eyes 
were full of thought, his face restful in a ces- 
sation of pain—his figure reclining in a posture 
of ease, when a soft voice said: 

“ Will you hear me read ?” 

The voice harmonized so perfectly with the 
peace of the apartment that Mr. Laurie was 
not startled. He turned his’ head and saw the 
figure of Cassandra Trent, without bonnet or 
shawl, her face turned gently towards him, her 
hand on the rosewood reading-rack. 

“You are—” 

“ Cassandra Trent.” 

“* Yes, Sit down there and read.” 

He pointed to an ottoman with a book upon 
it—one he had laid there an hour before. The 
firelight glowed bright and red upon its pages 
as Cassandra took it up. 

“Can you see ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The book was Jean Ingelow’s charming 
poems. Cassandra read one, two, three, when 
the firelight died down, suddenly, and she 
stopped. 

“Thank you,” Mr. Laurie said, gently. 
“That will do for to-night. You may come 

again to-morrow night and read to me.” 
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And Cassandra put down the book and went 
out as quietly as she had entered. 

Iz explanation of her abrupt entrance, let 
me say that the housekeeper had understood 
her to be already engaged as reader to Mr. 
Laurie, and had directed her to leave her 
wraps with her, and go directly up to the 
chamber. Her low rap was unheard in the 
noise from the street, and she had pushed open 
the door and stood gazing before her, until the 
influence of the place drew her to her quiet 
adaptation of herself to it. So Cassandra first 


appeared in Mr. Laurie’s life, and she never — 


went out of it. 

The next evening she came again, Mr. Lau- 
rie hearing her light rap, and saying, “Come 
in.” This time the gas was lighted under the 
shade by the table, and all the time that Cas- 
sandra’s flexible voice wandered along the 
passages of Tennyson’s “ Maud,” Mr. Laurie 
looked earnestly at the broad, bowed head, the 
glossy hair, the white forehead, the red lips, 
and the downdropt lids, fair as wax. 

She looked up suddenly. 

“Are you tired, Mr. Laurie ?” 

“No; but perhaps we had better talk a lit- 
tle while.” 

She closed the book, and met his gaze 
frankly, 

“Will you tell me who you are?” he said. 

She told him something of her life—enough 
to allow him to understand a great deal more. 

“Captain Hudson ?” ; 

With a flush upon her cheek, she told him 
how she had met him. 

“Dale is Quixotic,” Mr. Laurie said, with 
a faint smile. He was silent for a while; then 
he asked, “ How far do you live from here ?” 

“In the next street. Do I suit you as a 
reader, Mr. Laurie ?” 

“Perfectly. If you choose to stay, your 
salary is twenty-five dollars a month. This 
will ensure your support, for though I shall 
hot need you continually, I may want you at 
any time of the day or evening. You will, I 
presume, find some time to practise your pro- 
fession, and if I can do anything to aid you 
in it, I shall be very glad to do so.” 

Casandra went home, happy, to her little 
room. She turned all her crude drawings 
into the fire, adopted fresh plans for her easel, 
and went to bed with Nannie, to wake in the 
morning, not turning wearily from the light 
which brought her no pleasure in its coming, 
but to rise eagerly to work and hope. It was 
five o’clock—the hour at which Isabel Amber 
fell heavily asleep, exhausted with dancing, 
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her chamber strewn with the dead roses and 
ribbons of her evening’s toilet. 

The winter went by. Cassandra found 
some time to paint—two hours at least every 
morning—but Mr. Laurie certainly demanded 
the greater part of her time. She read to him, 
she wrote his letters, she did great piles of 
copying from favorite authors of rare works. 
But, most of all, Mr. Laurie made her talk. 
She wondered sometimes how he did it, for 
she talked with a freeness which surprised 
herself, and as she talked to no one else. She 
drew upon resources she had never dreamed 
she 

Mr. Laurié listened, debated her questions, 
sometimes routed her positions, but always 
parted from her with a smile. 

A few weeks after her engagement in his 
service, she received a letter from Dale Hud- 
son, incamp. It read as follows: 


“DeaR Miss TRENT:—I have heard from 
my friend, Mr. Laurie, of the satisfaction 
your services have given him, and if I could 
be sure that you were equally pleased with 
your position, I should, as a generally useless 
member of society, take to myself great credit 
for really doing something of service to my 
fellow-creatures. Will you not write me a 
few lines, telling me of your welfare, and 
trusting me as your friend ? 

“Very truly yours, DALE Hupson.” 


Cassandra read the letter with a flush upon 
her cheek, and a fluttering of the heart. She 
dreamed all night of Dale Hudson’s hand- 
some face. The next day she wrote to him. 

So commenced a correspondence which was 
closely followed all the winter. One day, 
while in Mr. Laurie’s room, a letter of Cap- 
tain Hudson’s slipped from Cassandra’s pocket 
and fell upon the floor. Mr. Laurie, suppos- 
ing it to be his own, picked it up, and discov- 
ered the superscription to be his companion’s 
name, written in Dale Hudson’s hand. In an 
instant he was convinced of what Cassandra 
had never suspected—that the Quixotic idea 
of the young captain had developed into a 
scheme. 

That afternoon, as Cassandra left Mr. Lau- 
rie’s room, Isabel Amber entered. 

“Uncle Laurie,” she said, “ you never have 
told me where you picked that girl up.” 

“She is a friend of Dale Hudson’s,” Mr. 
Laurie replied. 

“ Why, she must be poor ?” 

“She is. Don’t you remember the story of 
the prince who married the ballad-singer for 
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her voice, Isabel? Better men than Dale 
Hudson might wish to marry Cassandra Trent 
for her heart.” 

Isabel’s blue eyes dilated, and she turned 
pale. Cassandra turned paler as she stood in 
the hall. She turned and flew noiselessly 
down the stairs again. Returning to the room 
for her glove, she had overheard every word. 
Yet her cheeks were as red as fire, as she 
passed into the street, and her lightly-beating 
heart seemed to hold her feet clear of the 
ground as she walked. Did Dale Hudson 
think of her in that way? If Cassandra had 
been world-wise, she would not have believed 
it; but as she was not, that feverish flush 
staid upon her cheek for days and weeks, and 
more than half her life was spent in vague, 
happy dreams. If Mr. Laurie noticed the 
dreamy eyes and smiling lips, he made no 
verbal comments, and so the bright, windy 
March days came. 

One day, it came to Cassandra’s knowledge 
that Mr. Laurie had been ordered South for 
his health—indeed, that he had been assured 
a journey to France was his only chance for 
life. It was a crooked thought to her why he 
did not go. One night she broached the sub- 
ject, casually. 

“T do not think it would save my life,” Mr. 
Laurie replied; “if it would, I am not sure 
that I would care to make it.” 

He looked up from the book he held, to 
make this reply, then went on searching for a 
certain passage, no ways moved. 

“But, Mr. Laurie—” 

“Well, Miss Trent?” ~- 

“Are you willing to die?” 

“ Quite willing!” 

He gave her the book, leaned his head upon 
his hand, and sat waiting for her to read. 
She commenced, but read passage after pas- 
sage, unconscious of the meaning of her 
words. She finished the poem at last. There 
was asilence. Mr. Laurie sat with his eyes 
fixed on the fire; Cassandra’s gaze rested in- 
quiringly upon him, but he seemed absorbed 
in thought; and a score of minutes drifted 
by, while there was no movement in the room. 
Suddenly looking at him with new eyes, Cas- 
sandra saw Mr. Laurie so superior as a man 
—observed as a man instead of as an invalid 

—that she grew more and more lost in won- 
der at his strange words. Young, wealthy 
and respected, why was he so indifferent to 
living ? 

Mr. Laurie, looking up suddenly, looked 
full into her wondering eyes. 
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“Life isn’t as sweet to me as to’you, Cas- 
sandra; yet perhaps it is cowardly to wish to 
desert it,” he said. Then, taking the book 
from her lap, “ Finish those letters now ; then 
you may go home.” 

Only a week later, came a note from Dale 
Hudson to Cassandra, dated in town. 


“DEAR FrIeEND,—I am home on furlough. 
May I come and see you, at your home? ‘My 
furlough is short, but I beg to see as much as 
possible of you during the time I am here. 

“Truly yours, DALE Hupson.” 


Cassandra’s room was one flight down, now 
—a neat apartment with two draped windows, 
a sofa-bedstead, pictures, and brackets of stat- 
uettes, and a lounging-chair for dreamy com- 
fort before the fire, glowing clear and bright 
in an open grate. Cassandra looked around 
with happy satisfaction upon the pretty room, 
that evening, as she waited for Dale Hudson's 
coming. 

He came, at last. His dashing figure, in 
its glittering uniform, sat in the lounging- 
chair; his handsome eyes rested eloquently 
on Cassandra’s blushing face; his smiling lips 
praised her copies of Titian and Correggio, 
and the pretty Cupids and charming Clytes 
upon the brackets. He told his adventures, 
disasters, escapes and plans; finally, at ten 
o’clock, called the place a cosy little nest, and 
asked if he might come again. Of course 
Cassandra, very much more than half in love 
with him, said “ Yes;” and Mr. Laurie could 
not but notice the abstraction with which she 
went through her tasks on the following day. 
But Dale Hudson did not come that even- 


ing, nor the next. 

On the following day, Mr. Laurie said: 

“ Have you heard the rumor about Captain 
Dale, Miss Trent?” 

“What, sir?” 

“That his father has failed, and his pros- 
pects are, pecuniarily, nothing.” 

“T had not heard,” Cassandra said, slowly. 

Still she waited for his coming; still he did 
not come. Restless and unhappy, she drag- 
ged through the days—not quite understand- 
ing herself, yet utterly dissatisfled, and con- 
stantly hoping for Dale Hudson’s presence. 
She did not see him; she never saw him 
again. 

She was in that state, half-sorrowful, half- 
irritable, when the slightest cross or jar would 


have been unbearably irritable, but never was 
Mr. Laurie gentler or kinder. Once or twice 
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he brought the tears to her eyes by some lit- 
tle word or act which touched her heart. 

One morning, having an unusual headache, 
he was unable to speak much to her, but gave 
her some letters to answer, while he lay back 
in his easy-chair, with closed eyes. 

The first one she took up was addressed 
upon the envelope in the handwriting of his 
agent, but inside was a sheet covered with 
the peculiar chirography of Dale Hudson. 
She read on to the end, before she suspected 
that a mistake must have placed it in her 
hands: 

«Mr. FRIEND,— Your 
reference to the young lady is warranted. I 
acknowledge to having a pleasant fancy of 
the sort; but my position now utterly forbids 
further indulgence of such pleasant fancies, or 
of any thoughts which are not practical and 
practicable. To tell you the truth, I never saw 
a face which I really cared to look at so well. 
If I had remained wealthy, 1 should have 
married her, if she would have married me. 
Now I can only congratulate myself on the 
caution which forbid my committing myself, 
or arousing a serious interest on her part. 
She has never suspected my intentions, I be- 


lieve, and I am free to renew the old attach- 
ment which I once felt for your niece Isabel, 
who loves me, I am sure, in spite of my mis- 
fortune. Very truly yours, 

“DALE Hupson.” 


In an instant Cassandra divined that the 
letter had not been intended for her reading. 
She glanced at Mr. Laurie; he was sleeping. 
Looking over the table, she saw another pile 
of letters, not intended for her perusal. Slip- 


ping the one she held among’ them, she bent 
her head over her task, and,in spite of her 
trembling, worked steadily. Mr. Laurie found 
the letter, that evening, but never dreamed 
that his amanuensis had read it. In reading 
several letters arriving by the same mail, he 
had changed envelopes with two, and laid 
the note of his agent carefully by, in Hudson’s 
envelope, while he gave Cassandra Hudson’s 
letter in the envelope of his agent. He dis- 
covered the mistake, but his aching head was 
hot clear enough to wonder how it came 
among his private letters; and so the matter 
passed, while Cassandra suffered the bitterest 
experience of her life. 

Spring came. Cassandra had completed a 
small but very charming oil painting, and she 
brought it for Mr. Laurie to see. It was sun- 
ny May weather, and he sat ‘efore the open 


window. For two months he had grown 
paler and thinner, and the fragile hand 
stretched out to Cassandra, every morning, 
made her wonder, often, what she should do 
when Mr. Laurie was gone. She watched 
him, wistfully, that morning —her kindest 
friend—as he sat looking at her picture, smil- 
ing, and praising it. Suddenly his glance 
was turned upward, and met her own. Some- 
thing struck to the heart of each. 

Mr. Laurie passed his hand across his face ; 
then pointed to the little footstool at his side. 

“ Sit down here a moment, please,” he said. 

Cassandra obeyed, and waited. 

“TI have wanted to say something to you 
for a long time,” he said. “ Listen now, and 
do not be pained or embarrassed. It is not 
probable that I shall live until another spring. 
l am worth a hundred thousand dollars—and 
more. You are young, alone, talented, home- 
less and poor. If you had my fortune, you 
would have the benefits of an artistic educa- 
tion, a relief from care, and the comforts and 
luxuries yop want and deserve. I need not 
ask you if you desire these—but tell me if you 
think it worth the sacrifice of marrying me, 
and devoting yourself to me while I may 
live ?” 

Cassandra was silent. 

“ You need not answer me now. Of course 
you wish for time in which to decide. I do 
not need your services now, so go home, and 
come again in the evening.” 

“Mr, Laurie,” said Cassandra, pale and 
trembling, yet with a certain pride, “if you 
loved me—” 

Mr. Laurie looked pained. 

“TI do love you,” he said, gravely. “If I 


did not, I should not ask this sweetness for 


myself before I die.” 

Cassandra looked up at him,a slow red 
coming into her face. 

“ Mr. Laurie,” she said, “I will give you 
my answer now.” 

“ What is it?” 

“ That I will marry you.” 

“ Thank you,” he answered, with a bend of 
his head. 

“And I will give you a better reason for 


doing so than yours.” 

“ What is that?” he asked, looking at her. 

“ That I love you.” 

He started, and clasped her: She leaned 
her head upon his shoulder, and cried heart- 
ily. 
Isabel Amber was terribly shocked at the 
idea of her. uncle marrying, his amanuensis. 
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But of course she could not dispute his right, 
though she lost his property. 

They were married, and Cassandra’s life 
went on the same, with the great difference 
that she was happy. There was pleasure in 
being mistress of that great, beautiful house, 
to be sure, but there was the true heart-hap- 
piness, worth all else, in those evenings when 
she looked up from her reading aloud to meet 
Mr. Laurie’s eyes, and catch his murmur of 
“My darling, my darling!” How eagerly 
she grew to watch those eyes and lips—not 
for love, but for health. She sought a pri- 
vate interview with the old physician. 

“ Can he live ?” she questioned, throbbingly. 

“Tt is possible,” replied the doctor. “ Ifhe 
can be persuaded to go South, it is yet pos- 
sible.” 

Circumstances make a great difference. 
Mr. Laurie went willingly to France—with 
his wife. 

In two years they returned—Mr. Laurie 
restored to good health. During that time, 
Dale Hudson had married Isabel Amber. 
They removed to New York, Isabel’s fortune 
being sufficient to enable them to live in good 
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style, and Dale is still the handsomest fellow 
of his club. He, only, knows that there 
might have been a better life for him; and he 
studiously avoids meeting Mrs. Leonard Lau- 
rie. A meeting is not often threatened, as 
the Lauries are not in society, but live all the 
year around at their luxurious and comfort- 
able country-seat on the Merrimac; while 
the Hudsons support an exciting round of 
pleasures in New York. Both are happy, ac- 
cording to their tastes. 


THE GRATEFUL BONZE. 

A mandarin, who took much pride in ap- 
pearing with a number of jewels on every part 
of his robe, was once accosted by an old, sly 
bonze, or priest, who followed him through 
several streets, and bowing often to the ground, 
thanked him for his jewels. “What does the 
man mean ?” cried the mandarin. “ Friend,I 
never gave thee any of my jewels.” “ No,” re- 
plied the other, “ but you have let me look at 
them, and that is all the use you can make of 
them yourself; so there is no difference between 
us, except you have the trouble of watching 
them, an employment I do not desire.” 
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On the brown, flowerless meadow lies 
The wraith of summer; oat flowers bright 

Nod heavy on her death-blind eyes, 

Smiling with melancholy light. 


And Autumn, with his eyelids red, 
Drooped to her beauty, sits to-day, 
His sad heart sweetly comforted 
By storms upon their starless way. 


Seasons continuous, mingling, thrill 

Our souls, as notes that sweetly blend, 
Until we cannot, if we will, 

Tell where they or begin or end. 


And while the blue fly sings so well, 
And while the cricket chirps so low; 

In the bright grass I scarce can tell 
If there be daisy-flakes, or snow. 


But when along the slumberous blue, 
And dreamy, quiet atmosphere, 

I look to find the April dew, 
I know the autumn time is here. 


The lampless hollow of the skies 
Is full of mists, or blank, or dun; 


AUTUMN. 


BY ALICE CARY. 


Where all day, soft and warm, there lies 
A shadow that should be the sun. 


The winds go noiseless on their way, 
Scarcely the lightest twig is stirred; 

Not through the wild green boughs of May 
Slips the blue lizard so unheard. 


Under the woolly mullen, flat 
Against the dust, together creep 

The shining beetles; and the bat 
Is drowsing to his winter's sleep. 


The iron-weeds’ red tops are down, 
Wilted from all their summer sheen; 

The fennel's golden buds are brown, 
And lonesomest of all the scene: 


Hither and thither lightly blows 
A white cloud o’er the darkening wood, 
Like some unpastured lamb that goes 
Climbing and wandering for food. 


But plenty gladdens all the world, 

For corn is ripe, if flowers be o'er; 
Autumn, with yellow beard uncurled 

In summer’s grave-damps, sigh no more. 
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SLANDER AND PISTOLS. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


Nor a thousand miles from the place where 
live once liveda man named —— But never 
mind, I will call him Lapstone. His given 
name, however, was Jedediah. He was half 
farmer and half shoemaker. He owned quite 
a respectable farm, which he carried on after 
a fashion, and he also had a small apartment 
in one corner of his shed, where he used to 
mend shoes, and boots, and old harnesses, for 
his neighbors, generally taking his pay in 
work; so that he inanaged to get most of his 
farm work done in return for cobbling—a 
thing which suited him much, seeing that he 
was far from being fond of physical labor, and 
especially of the exposure and drudgery of 
the farm. 

Next to absolute laziness stood Jed’s slan- 
dering propensities. He knew the affairs of 
all his neighbors; but had he contented him- 
self with merely recounting what he knew, 
people about him would have been better off; 
for he had a peculiar faculty of manufactur- 
ing “incidents in real life,” and these he re- 
tailed, ad lib., over his bench. And these 
affairs were not always innocent; but, on the 
contrary, much mischief often resulted from 
his false reports. No one supposed that Jed 
ever entertained any real malignant feelings, 
but he did take pleasure in knowing that he 
had set some old friends “ by the ears,” as he 
called it; and at length his slanders became 
so frequent and so utterly devoid of truth, 
that people began to think of devising ways 
and means for being rid of him. 

One rainy afternoon, some half-dozen neigh- 
bors had collected in Jed’s shop, and the con- 
versation chanced to turn upon a new comer 
into the town—a Captain Joseph Atherton, 
who had spent the most of his life at sea, and 
had now come to settle down upon a farm, to 
spend the remainder of his days in peace and 
quiet. 

yes—ya-as—I s’pose so,” growled Jed, 
a8 some remark was made touching the cap- 
tain’s wealth. “ He’s richenough, I’ll warrant 
ye; but that don’t make any need that he 
should put on such airs. He needn’t think 
that because he’s got a few thousand dollars 
more’n the rest on us, that he ken lord it 
raound jest as he’s a mind to.” 


“Why, Jed, you don’t know the man if you 
think he’d try to lord it over anybody,” said 
an old man by the name of Stewart, who was 
present. “I’ve knowed Joe Atherton ever 
since he was a boy, and he never showed any 
such disposition.” 

“ Have ye knowed him for the last five-an’- 
twenty year?” asked Jed, with a wink. 

“ Well, can’t say as I have during that time, 
for he’s been off, ye know.” 

“Yes—ya-as,” uttered Jed, bringing his 
hammer down upon a peg with sudden vehe- 
mence; “that's the thing. Let me tell ye as 
how’t them last five-an’-twenty years have put 
a new kink into him. He’s mighty stiff and 
crank now, but I reckon I could bring him 
down a peg or two.” 

“ Stiff and crank, Jed ?” 

“ Yes—ya-as. Didn’t he fairly insult me 
last Saturday night, down to the store?” said 
Jed. 

“How was it?” quickly asked all but old 


Stewart. 


“Why, I'll tell ye,” answered Jed, laying 
down his awl, and turning the old shoe he 
was pegging with a jerk. “ Ye see, Joe Ath- 
erton was in the store, and he’d jest been 
buyin’ some ‘lasses, an’ I merely made the 
remark ’at I s’posed he’d been where they 
made ‘lasses. He said he had; but ye ought 
to ’ave seen what a mighty high look he gave 
me.” 

“And why shouldn’t he ?” interrupted Stew- 
art. “He never saw ye afore, an’ the store 
was half full of folks; an’ the familiar sort of 
a way ye put on, an’ the way ye put yer face 
close up to his, didn’t please him.” ™ 

“ Didn’t it?” cried Jed. 

“No, it didn’t, for he as much as told me 
80.” 

“Ah, a-ah! He did, did he?” 

“ Why, yes. He asked me who that boreish 
fellow was.” 

“ He meant me, did he ?” 

“Yes; and I don’t wonder at it. The fact 
is, he’s been bored half to death since he set- 
tled down here, by just such foolish questions ; 
and he don’t like it, especially when there’s a 
crowd around, to be drawn right about him 
the moment he opens his mouth.” 
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“ He said I was a bore, didhe?” Jed snap- 
ped out, angrily. 

“No, no, Jed,” quickly responded Stewart, 
anxious that no misunderstanding should re- 
sult from his words. “He simply asked me 
who that boreish fellow was.” 

“And isn’t that enough, I’d like to know ?” 

“But just remember, Jed. You had that 
nhsty black pipe in your mouth—you never 
spoke with the man before—you looked dirty 
and independent—and ye puffed a cloud of 
smoke right in his face when ye spoke to him. 
By the gracious, I don’t wonder he spoke so! 
And mind ye, Jed, I only tell ye of this so ’t 
you may know how to behave the next time 
you meet a gentleman.” 

“A gentleman ye call him, do ye?” uttered 
Jed, laying the lasted shoe down upon one 
side, and the hammer upon the other. “Now 
jest look here; I wouldn’t ’ave told this, only 
I wont have such chaps quite so crank. Mark 
my words, an’ yell know how much Joe 
Atherton deserves the respect of any decent 
man. He’s rich, aren’t he? But who'd want 
his riches, and have to carry about his con- 
science? How’s he made his money? Jest 
tell me ?” 

“Why, he’s not only had a regular pay as 
captain, but he’s had chances to trade on his 
own hook,” answered Stewart. 

“Yes, ya-as, that’s his story. But mark me, 
I can tell‘ye a different story. Pirates make 
money fast!” 

“ What d’ye mean, Jed Lapstone ?” 

“Tf Joe Atherton hasn’t fitted a halter for 
his neck more’n once, then call me a liar— 
that’s all!” 

“But d’ye mean that Captain Atherton has 
been a pirate ?” asked two of his auditors at a 
breath. 

“He has been—jest—that—thing!” return- 
ed Jed, very slowly, and with sure emphasis. 

“You're a fool,” said Stewart. 

“Am 1?” 

“You are—jest a fool. What d’ye want to 
tell such a silly thing as that for?” 

“ Silly, is it?” cried Jed, who never allowed 
himself to be driven from an assertion he had 
once made, no matter how wild and meaning- 
less it might be, but was always on hand with 
ready proof. “Silly, is it?” he repeated; 
“ p’r’aps tis; but I want ye all to understand 
that 1 happened to be in Boston not long 

since, an’ I happened to git holt of a bit of 
secret there. I jest happened to find out, by 
the way of a slant, that Captain Joseph Ath- 
erton wasn’t no capt’n at all, but just belong- 
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ed to a squad of pirates that had got all sold 
out and off afore the officers could get a holt 
on ’em.” 

Of course this led to a protracted conversa- 
tion; but Jed never gave up when once he 
had made an assertion, and he now stuck to 
his text. 

“Look ye, Bill,” said Stewart, after they 
had left the shop; “ Capt’n Atherton shall 
give Jed a lesson—now mark me.” 

“But if you tell him what Jed has said, 
he'll kill the poor reprobate, wont he ?” 

“No, no, never fear; he’s too much of a 
man to harm such a snake; but I’ll just give 
him an inkling of Jed’s character, and you see 
if he don’t give him a lesson.” 

As might be expected, the thing was soon 
whispered about that Captain Atherton had 
been a pirate, and Jed Lapstone had already 
begun to chuckle over, the idea of what a 
pickle his victim would be in, when the cur- 
rent of his feelings was suddenly changed. 
He sat in his shop one cold, windy afternoon, 
towards sunset, when a man drove up on 
horseback. Jed was alone, and he had just 
time to clear his foot from the strap, and rise 
to his feet, when the door opened, and in 
walked Captain Joseph Atherton. The cap- 
tain was in the prime of life, somewhere about 
five-and-forty years of age, of a herculean 
frame, and able to look very savage, when he 
chose so to do. An enormous pair of jet 
black whiskers nearly covered his face, and 
his eyes had the seeming power of looking 
directly through a person. 

“Mr. Lapstone, I believe?” remarked the 
captain, in a tone so mild that the cobbler’s 
fears were half blown away. 

“Ah—yes—ya-as, sir.” 

“You have a grove of young ash trees in 
your pasture, I have heard.” 

“ Yas—ya-as, sir.” 

“Some of them are very straight and hand- 
some.” 

“ Ya-as, sir.” 

“ I should like to look at them. I have use 
for some such, and if you will slip down there 
with me, I think I can make you an advan- 
tageous offer. If you would be as spry a 
possible, for I am in somewhat of a hurry.” 

“Yes—ya-as, sir,” responded Jed, throwing 
off his apron, preparatory to putting on his 
coat. He remembered full well the scandal- 
ous falsehood he had told concerning his 
visitor, but he felt assured it had not yet 
reached the victim’s ears; so he was quite 
easy. 
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SLANDER AND PISTOLS. 


In afew moments the cobbler-farmer was 
ready, and he set out. The way was through 
the barn, down the lane, into the pasture, and 
over a gentle swell of land, being a distance 
of about a quarter of a mile from the house. 
The sun was nearly down when they reached 
the grove, and the wind was cold and search- 
ing. Jed shivered some, and as he noticed 
how comfortable his companion’s great over- 
coat looked, he wished he had taken his own. 

“ There, this is the place,” said the cobbler, 
stopping when he reached the copse of ash 
trees, the thick foliage of which had now 
turned yellow beneath the frost touch, and 
was beginning to bestrew the ground. 

“Ay,so I was aware,” uttered the captain, 
in a deep, deadly tone, at the same time turn- 
ing short around upon his guide. “I told 
you I had use for some such, and I have, sir. 
I meant to use them as your place of sepul- 
chre. Can you pray?” 

Jedediah Lapstone stood aghast. Never 
before had be heard a voice so deep, nor had 
he ever before stood in the presence of so 
awful a man. His knees shook, and his tongue 
clove to the roof of his mouth. 

Meanwhile, Captain Atherton deliberately 
unbuttoned his overcoat, and took from his 
bosom two huge pistols. 

* Jedediah Lapstone,” he pronounced, in a 
tone that seemed to accord perfectly with 
the mournful wind that sighed through the 
tree-tops, “ you have slandered my character 
most cruelly, and past redemption, and blood 
isthe only thing that can wash the crime 
away! ButI will not murder you. Here, 
take this pistol, and at the given word you 
shall fire. Take it, I say!” 

“O! Mercy! mer-r-r-cy!” gasped the ter- 
rified man, sinking upon his knees, and clasp- 
ing his hands. 

“ Mercy!” repeated the gigantic avenger, 
in a tone of such bitter scorn that Jed’s hair 
fairly started up on end. “How dare you 
profane that sacred word? What mercy had 
you when you murdered my character? when 
you deliberately asserted that I had been a 
pirate? Yes, sir, a pirate, you said! By all 
the powers on earth, no man can live who let 
such words drop from his lips! Come, take 
the pistol, for you must die!” 

“O, don’t, don’t! O, dear captain, I didn’t 
mean it! I wont never do so agin, I wont, I 
wont!” 

“Take the pistol, I say!” 


“You did not think of my wife and chil- 
dren when you stabbed the very soul of their 
protector’s honor. Take the pistol! There, 
now you have just five minutes to live! Mind, 
I never miss my man! In five minutes you 
die! Pray, ifyou have anything to pray for.” 

Poor Jed took the pistol by the muzzle, and 
thus held it until it dropped from his nerve- 
less grasp. He was still upon his knees, and 
his hands were once more clasped. He shook 
like an aspen, his face was livid with terror, 
and his eyes seemed starting from their sock- 
ets. Like all low slanderers, he was a perfect 
coward, 

“O, for mercy’s sake!” he gasped. “ Sal- 
vation and Israel, Jerusalem and Pentecost, 
and the saints, have mercy onme! O,I wont 
never agin speak a word agin ye! I wont, so 
help me Heaven! O, spare me! noble man, 
spare me!” 

“ Four minutes of the five are gone!” calm- 
ly spoke Atherton, holding his watch in his 
hand, and at the same time deliberately cock- ° 
ing his pistol. 

The terrified man gazed one moment into 
the avenger’s face, and then he burst into 
tears. He cried like a great school-boy, and 
the words he tried to utter were lost amid 
sobs and groans. Atherton saw that his vic- 
tim’s face was becoming deathly, and that his 
reason was leaving him; and he feared that if 
he kept up the farce much longer, the man’s 
brain might be turned forever. 

“Jedediah Lapstone,” he said, “for the 
sake of thy wife and children, I might spare 
thee if I thought you would comménce a new 
life.” 

“Holy angels and Absalom!” cried Jed; 
“T'll do anything you say—anything, every- 
thing—I will!” 

“I don’t know how to trust you. If I could 
feel sure you would never, never speak one 
false word about a living thing again,I might 
spare you now.” 

“ Salvation and Jerusalem! I wont never, 
never agin say one word about anybody. O, 
I wont, jest as true as Absalom, I wont!” 

“Now mark me,” said Atherton, slowly 
and solemnly. “If I let you off this time, 
remember that I only do so on condition that 
you remain true to your promise. I shall 
keep these two pistols loaded, and the mo- 
ment I hear of one slanderous word from your 
lips touching the character of anybody, I shall 
come to you again, but never again will I 
spare you. I shall watch you narrowly, and 
others will watch vou for me. Remember 
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now, your life is mine. I claim it, and only 
lend it to you while you remain true. Fare- 
well. You ean live, if you wish.” 

The dark man stooped and picked up the 
dropped pistol, and then walked quickly 
away from the place. The sun was already 
down, and the dew was falling fast. Pale, 
cold, and shivering, Jedediah Lapstone start- 
ed for home, and when he was gone, some 
half dozen of his acquaintances came out from 
the ash trees, one of whom was old Stewart. 
They smiled as‘they saw Jed on his home- 
ward way. 

Mrs. Lapstone was frightened when she saw 
how pale and haggard her husband looked; 
and he had to drink a pint of herb tea, have 
his feet soaked in hot water, and toasted 
onions applied, ere he could pacify her. 

On the following morning he went to work 
as usual in his shop, but he was thoughtful 
and taciturn. Towards noon some of his 
friends dropped in. 

“T was in to Capt’n Atherton’s house last 
night,” said Stewart, “and he came home 
after I got there. My conscience! I never 
saw a man look-so terrible as he did. He took 
two great pistols out of his bosom, and laid 
’em away in his desk; and I heard him tell 
his wife not to touch ’em on any account, 
* for, said he, ‘they're both loaded, and I may 
have to use ’em. At all events,’ says he, ‘ I’m 
a goin’ to protect our people agin a brute that 
does a good deal more mischief than a rob- 
ber” He wouldn’t tell me what he meant, but 
he must have meant something dreadful.” 

Jed trembled, but he did not speak. And 
from that time forth his tongue spoke no more 
slander. If. at times, he caught himself with 
such word’ on his lips, they were quickly re- 
called. For a year or so he was held in check 
by fear; but at the end of that time he had 
begun to learn that there were higher and 
more noble inducements. for a virtuous life, 
and he thus became a good neighbor. And 
just about this time, too, he was told that 
Atherton had fired off the two pistols, and 
that he said, when he did so, he “ guessed 
there’d be no more need of ’em.” Jed was 
easy now, but his tongue, once mastered, kept 
in the right track ever afterwards. 


Let no one suppose that by acting a good 
part through life, he will escape slander. 
There will be those even who hate them for 
the very qualities that ought to procure es- 
teem. There are some folks in the world who 
are unwilling others should be better than they. 
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THE WORM AT THE CORE. 

There was a rich man at the court of King 
Herod; he was high chamberlain, clothed in 
costly apparel, and living in state and mag- 
nificence. There came to him from. distant 
lands a friend of his youth, he had not seen for 
many years. Anxious to do him honor, the 
high chamberlain made a great feast, and in- 
vited all his friends. The tables were laden 
with the most delicate viands, on dishes of 
gold and silver, and many costly vessels filled 
with wines of all kinds. The rich men sat at 
the head of his table, on his right hand sat the 
friend who had come from distant lands, and 
they ate and drank and were satisfied. Then 
said the stranger to the king’s high chamber- 
lain, “I have never seen such magnificence as 
this in my native land.” And he praised all he 
saw, and esteemed his friend the happiest of 
men. But the rich man, the king’s high cham- 
berlain, took an apple from a golden dish. It 
was large and smooth, and rosy as the cheek 
ofa sleeping infant, and as he handed it to his 
friend, he said, “ Behold this apple; it lay ona 
golden dish, and it is lovely to look upon.” 
And the stranger, the friend of his youth, took 
the apple, and cut it through ; but, alas! at its 
core was a worm! Then the stranger gavea 
glance toward his host; but the high eham- 
berlain looked down and sighed. 


EFFECTS OF IN'TER-MARRIAGES. 

The attention of the French Academy has 
been recently called to the peculiar results of 
a remarkable marriage of this kind. The 
father and mother have always enjoyed ex- 
cellent health; nevertheless, four of their 
children in succession were still-born, the fifth 
is deaf and dumb, the sixth is a dwarf, the 
seventh at present exhibits no peculiarity. 
It was found, when inquiries were instituted, 
that the mother, who was reared at a found- 
ling hospital, is the sister of the father, though 
the circumstance had been unknown to both 
of them. This, indeed is an extreme case; 
but near relationship is often found to produce 
similar consequenecs, Even frequent inter 
marriages between members of the same fam- 
ily are known to produce mischievous effects. , 


Moses says he wishes he could hear of some 
place where people never die; he would go 
and end his days there. Moses is the same 
eccentric individual who, attending divine 
service in a church where the people came 
very late to meeting, observed that it seemed 
to be the fashion there “for nobody to go 
church until afler everybody had got there.” 
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THE BIOGRAPHY OF A PLANT. 

When we compare human life with plant life it 
is astonishing to what an extent their vital phe- 
nomena resemble each other. All the stages of 
homan life, of infancy, youth, manhood, and old 
age, are well defined in plant life. From the abun- 
dance which nature furnishes, we shall select an 
annual plant, one of those flowers which adoro the 
garden or the landscape for a few months or weeks, 
and then pass away for ever, to be replaced by 
other floral forms as the seasons change, equally 
graceful, beautiful, and perishable. 

Tue Strack or Inrancy.—This commences 
with the first movement of re-awakening life in 
the seed, and closes with the fall of the cotyledons 
or nursing leaves. If we plant the seed of such 
an annual in a suitable soil when spring and warm 
weather come it will begin to germinate, or its life- 
movement will re-commence. It first attracts the 
moisture from the soil to itself. This produces the 
softening and swelling of its outer covering, which 
is finally ruptured by the growth of the embryo in 
its interior, which sends downward through the 
torn seed-cover a little rootlet, and upwards a young 
stem, to which are attached the first pair of leaves. 
These leaves, which are thick and fleshy, form the 
great bulk of the seed, and are called by botanists 
cotyledons: they are, in reality, the nursing leaves 
of the young embryo. They are thick and fleshy 
because they contain a store of starch, provisions 
elaborated by the parent plant which produced the 
seed, and whose last vital movements were expended 
in making this food for its offspring! On this store 
of starch, the infant plant, with its little root, and 
its stem bearing towards its summit the first true 
serial leaves, is at first wholly parasitic, until it is 
sufficiently grown to attract from the earth and at- 
mosphere a sufficiency of food for its support, and 


‘ean do without the nursing leaves. 


During the first stages of its life, our little annual 
attracts oxygen from the air; this enters the nurs- 
ing leaves, and through its influence, the starch 
which they contain is converted into a soluble 
sugary gum called dextrine, which the water ab- 
sorbed during germination conveys to the rootlets 
in the soil, and to the young leaves forming in the 
atmosphere. Thus nourished, both grow, and the 
young leaves speedily expand and take the form 
peculiar to the plant. 

With the progress of growth, the nursing leaves 
also undergo a great change in their appearance. 
Lifted above the ground and exposed to the light 
of the sun, they speedily expand and take a green, 
lifelike color, becoming so much enlarged that 
they present quite a different appearance to that 
which they had when folded together and envel- 
oped by the seed-skin. Now as the first rootlets 
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The florist. 


and aerial leaves are formed principally out of the 
nutritive matter with which the cotyledons are fur- 
nished, they become gradually atrophied, or waste 
away and shrivel up, as the nutritious store in 
them disappears, and finally fall off from the stem. 
With the full development of the aerial leaves and 
the fall of the nursing leaves, the first stage of 
vegetable life, raz sTAGE OF LNFANCY, is closed. 

Tue Stace or Yours.—This is the proper 
vegetable stage, throughout which the plant is 
wholly independent of the nursing leaves, and 
draws its nutritious material entirely from the 
earth and atmosphere. The commencement of this 
epoch is therefore marked by the atrophy and fall 
of the nursing leaves. See, how admirably the 
two extremities of our plant are organically adapt- 
ed to the earth and atmosphere! A rootlet and a 
leaf, how different in form and color! yet both are 
absorbents beautifully adapted to the two media 
into which they develop themselves. Their func- 
tions are the same. The little rootlets descend into 
the soil, and put forth from their surface innumer- 
able fine, white, hair-like fibres, the instruments 
by means of which the plant takes up its food; its 
young stem ascends into the air, and its bark and 
fibre, arranged cylindrically in separate beds or 
layers in the stem, are spread out horizontally at 
definite points along its stem, in the form of nu- 
merous flat, horizontal, green plates, or absorbent 
surfaces, called leaves. The bark or cellular tissue 
of these leaves is penetrated by the fibres of the 
wood in the shape of veins, veinlets and capillaries, 
which communicate directly with the fibres of the 
stem and roots, and thus act as conduits of the sap 
from one extremity of the plant to the other. In 
this manner the sap brought from all the other 
parts of the plant is conducted to all parts of the 
leaf by these veins, veinlets, and capillaries, to be 
thoroughly spread out and aerated in the leaves. 

The leaves now contribute individually to each 
other's support, the lower leaves aiding in the 
growth of those above them, and contributing also 
to the development of that portion of the stem 
which is below them, and to the increase of the 
number of rootlets in the soil, and thus vegetative 
power gradually increases. As those leaves situ- 
ated towards the middle of the stem are not only 
larger, but more wide apart, than the leaves above 
and below them, it is evident that the growth of 
the plant is first accelerated and then retarded, and 
that the vegetative force is greatest about the mid- 
dle of the stem. It is here, therefore, that the 
wave of growth culminates. From this point up- 
wards the vegetative force diminishes, the leaves 
decrease in size, their internodes shorten, until 
finally the vegetative force is reduced to zero, and 
the leaves are crowded into beautiful flowers. 
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Our plant has now entered upon that 
period which has been emphatically called “the 
change of life.” We notice a peculiar alteration 
in its habits and structure. Another force has come 
into play—that of reproduction—which gradually 
gains the ascendancy, checks the growth of the 
plant, brings the leaves together. and finally cul- 
minates in the production of flower-buds. These 
differ only from leaf-buds in having no power of 
extension, for as in the flower the vegetative powers 
of the leaves are reduced to zero, the axis of the 
floral leaves necessarily retains its rudimentary 
condition, and no intervals of stem whatever are 
formed between them. The vegetative stage of 
youth is passed away for ever, and the plant has 
now entered upon the reproductive period of its 
life, or the 

or Puserty.—This epoch in plant life 
clearly corresponds to the same interesting and 
critical period in human life, when man attains his 
greatest strength, and woman is most gentle, grace- 
ful, beautiful. 

In the flower the leaves are crowded together in 
order that they may communicate in a peculiar 
manner with each other, and in consequence of the 
gradual expiration of the vegetative force in that 
direction. Hence the change of structure or de- 
parture from the ordinary type of leaf increases as 
‘we pass from the outside to the inside of the flower; 
for the vegetative forces are gradually enfeebled in 
the flower, and reduced to zero in the centre, where 
the metamorphosis of the leaf is at a maximum, or 
the leaf attains its highest organic perfection. 

We select for analysis one of the more highly 
organized flowers, where all the parts usually de- 
scribed are present. We must, however, say that 
these parts, though well defined in some flowers, 
are more or less blended together in others. Na- 
ture laughs at all such distinctions, and we seek in 
vain to confine her within the fetters of an artificial 
nomenclature. The following distinction of parts, 
is, however, very convenient for beginners. The 
flower, then, consists of four sets of progressively 
metamorphosed leaves. The two outer sets which 
are generally the most showy, are simply the en- 
velopes which surround the truly botanical flower. 
They are called the calyx and corolla. 

The Calyxz.—This, when well-defined, constitutes 
the outermost cluster of the floral leaves. Al- 
though greatly diminished in size, the leaves of 
the calyx not unfrequently retain their green color. 
Individually they are called sepals, collectively the 
calyx, because they form a cup-like involucre 
around the next set of leaves, which are called 
collectively 

The Uorolla, and individually petals.—These are 
the most showy leaves in the cluster, constituting 
the part which is popularly considered as the flower. 
Thus the red petals of the rose, the yellow petals 
of the butter-cup, the white petals of the lily, con- 
stitute the corolla of those plants. 
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The process of fertilization.—This takes place 
when all the floral leaves have arrived at , 
and is as follows: When the flower is fully ex- 
panded, at first the anthers of the stamens are un- 
ruptured, moist, and closed; but, as the stamens 
approach maturity, the anthers become dry, open 
their cells, and discharge their pollen on the stig- 
matic surface of the pistils, which about this time 
exudes a clammy fluid which serves to retain the 
pollen-grains. These grains absorb the exuded 
fluid, swell out, and finally emit delicate tubes, 
which penetrate the loose cellular tissue of the 
style, and convey the fertilizing fluid contents ot 
the pollen-grains to the ovules in the ovary of the 
pistil. The ovules having received the impreg- 
nating matter, the embryos or miniature-plants 
begin to form in them, and the ovules are then 
gradually transformed into seed. With the dis- 
charge of the pollen, the act of fertilization is ac- 
complished. The vital forces from this period be- 
gin to be enfeebled, and all the phenomena mark 
the gradual subsiding of all energetic life move- 
ments, which culminates in death and disorganiza- 
tion. Our plant therefore clearly enters upon 

Tue Prrtop or Acr.—In all the previous 
stages of its existence it was a beautiful subject for 
contemplation, but it is particularly interesting as 
a study when it approaches the close of its allotted 
period of life. What! when its leaves are wither- 
ing and falling from its stem, when its flowers are 
losing their brilliant hues and inimitable coloring, 
and when the whole vegetable economy is languish- 
ing? Yes, even then it becomes, if possible, an 
object of deeper admiration! Why do the flowers 
lose their beauty, the petals detach themselves and 
fall, the stamens experience the same degradation, 
the stigmas and styles disappear equally with the 
other parts? It is because these parts have done 
the work which was assigned them by nature; and 
also, for this reason, a new vitality has now been 
established in the impregnated parts to their detri- 
ment. 

The sap from the leaves now passes through 
what was formerly the peduncle or flower-stalk into 
the green walls of the ovary, which acts like a leaf 
on the atmosphere, and having been rendered there 
additionally nutritious, the currents finally meet 
and pour their contents together into the little cord 
of vessels, or seed-stalk, which attaches the ovule, 
or forming seed, to the maternal wall of the ovary, 
and which may be very properly called the um- 
bilical cord, or vegetable navel-string. The cur- 
rents of sap are all converging to those little seed- 
stalks, to those forming plant embryos contained 
in the seed, and the little store of starch is being 
prepared which is to support their infant-life. Na- 
ture carries on this process until the embryos, their 
food, and the wrappers, or seed-covers, are all per- 
fected, the transformation of the ovule into the 
seed is then accomplished, and all the movements 
of life cease. 
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The Bousewite, 


A Fillet of Veal roasted. 
The bone should be taken out; fill the cavity 


_with a dressing made of bread-crumbs, pepper, salt, 


andsweet marjoram, a piece of butter the size of 
anegg, or a little fat pork chopped very fine, and 
one egg; mix this up well; skewer the veal tight, 
tokeep the dressing in. It adds to the look and 
taste of a fillet of veal to lard it with pork; if this 
is not done, it should be basted often with butter. 
A piece weighing eight pounds requires four hours 
to roast. 

Mutton Pie. 

Take cold roast mutton, cut in nice slices; lay 
them in a pie-dish; season them with pepper and 
salt; add the cold gravy and a spoonful of currant 
jelly; if not enough gravy, add a little water, a 
piece of butter, dredge in a little flour, and cover it 
with paste, or rice, or potato crust. Bake it three 
quarters of an hour. 

A Loin of Veal 

Is very nice, roasted plain. It is, however, very 
palatable cooked the same as a fillet of veal, by 
taking out the kidneys, and putting dressing in 
their place. It requires three hours if roasted plain, 
and three and a half hours with dressing. 


Boast Lamb. 

The fore quarter is much the best piece to roast. 
It should be roasted about one hour and a half, and 
frequently basted. To make the gravy, take all the 
dripping from the tin roaster, add a very little 
water, a little salt and flour, and give one boil. 
Mint Sauce, 

To serve with roast lamb. Take a bunch of green 
mint, and chop it very fine with a knife; adda tea- 
cup of fine brown sugar, and a teacup of sharp 
Vinegar. Stir this up, and send it to the table in a 
sauce-boat. 


Imitation Apple Pie. 

Six soda-biscuit soaked in three cups of cold 
Water, the grated rind and juice of three lemons, 
ee This will make three 


Chocolate. 

To a quarter of a pound of chocolate add two 
quarts of water, stirring it frequently until it is dis- 
solved; give it one boil, then add one pint of cream 
orone quart of milk, and give it one more boil. 
Sweeten it to your taste. 

A boiled Leg of Lamb. 
A common-sized one should be boiled about an 


hour and ahalf; drawn butter and ey to be 
served with it. 


Chicken Pie. 

Cut the chicken into four quarters; season them 
with pepper, salt, a little mace, and sweet majoram ; 
lay the chicken into the dish very close; dredge in 
some flour, a little butter in small bits, and a cup- 
ful of hot water (or veal stock), enough to fill the 
dish. Make a good paste crust; line the sides of 
the dish and rim; put in the chicken; cover it over 
with the crust; cut a hole in the top, and bake it 
half an hour. If the chickens are not very young, 
they should be boiled half an hour, after they are 
cut up, with some strips of pork. 


Salad Dressing. 

Take the yolks of two hard-boiled and two raw 
eggs, put them into a flat dish, with a large spoon- 
ful of fresh mixed mustard, a little salt and Cayenne 
pepper; stir this well together with a large wooden 

on, or an egg-beater; turn in by degree half a 
bottle of sweet oil, half a cup of good, sharp vinegar, 
and the juice of a lemon, stirring all the time. 
Oyster Sauce. 

Take a quart of good oysters; wash them clean 
from the liquor; let that stand until settled; turn it 
into a saucepan. Braid quarter of a pound of but- 
ter into one table-spoonful of flour; stir it into the 
liquor, with a little mace, pepper, salt, a glass of 
white wine, or a cup of cream; give it’one boil, add 
the oyster, and let it boil up once. Serve in an 
oyster-dish. 


Celery Sauce. 

Take two or three heads of celery, cut it up fine, 
put into a saucepan with about three pints of cold 
water, a little salt, and a few pepper-corns. Boil it 
two hours. Braid into a quarter of a pound of 
butter a table-spoonful of flour, stir it in with half a 
teacup of cream; add the seasoning, and let it boil 
up well. 


Apple Sauce. 

Peel, quarter, and core the apples, and throw 
them into cold water; rinse them out; put them 
intoa preserving-kettle with a very little water, and 
cover them up tightly; stew them until nearly 
done; then sprinkle in sugar enough to sweeten 
them to your taste. Cover it up tight again, and 
simmer them until done. Turn the kettle bottom 
upwards, so as not to stir the apples and break 
them, as the sauce looks much better with the 
apples whole as possible. 


Tomato Omelet. 

Beat up six eggs; mix two table-spoonfuls of 
flour with a little butter, and add some salt and 
pepper; peel and chop very fine four tomatoes; stir 
all together, and fry quick. 
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A Bird-Catching Spider. 
An English naturalist has lately published a nar- 
rative of his adventures in the region of the River 
Amazon. The following is his account of a bird- 
catching spider, which he saw at Cameta, in the 
province of Para: “ The species was M. avicularia, 
or one very closely allied toit. The individual was 
nearly two inches in length of body, but the legs 
expanded seven inches, and the entire body and 
legs were covered with coarse gray and reddish 
hairs. I was attracted by a movement of the mon- 
ster on a tree trunk; it was close beneath a deep 
crevice in the tree, across which was stretched a 
dense white web. The lower part of the web was 
broken, and two small birds, finches, were entan- 
gled in the pieces; they were about the size of the 
English siskin, and I judged the two to be male 
and female. One of them was quite dead ; the other 
lay under the body of the spider not quite dead, 
and was smeared with the filthy liquor or saliva 
exuded by the monster. I drove away the spider 
and took the birds; but the second one soon died. 
The fact of species of mygale sallying forth at night, 
mounting trees and sucking the eggs and young of 
humming-birds, has been recorded long ago by 
Madame Merian and Palisot de Beauvois; but in 
the absence of any confirmation, it has come to be 
discredited. The mygales are quite common in- 
sects; some species make their cells under stones, 
others form artistic tunnels in the earth, and some 
build their dens in the thatch of houses. The 
natives call them Aranhas ca yeiras, or crab- 
spiders. The hairs with which they are clothed 
come off when touched, and cause a peculiar and 
almost maddening irritation. The first specimen 
that I killed and prepared was handled incautiously, 
and I suffered terribly for three days afterwards. 
I think this is not owing to any poisonous quality 
residing in the hairs, but to their being short and 
hard, and thus getting into the fine creases of the 
skin. Some mygales are of immense size. One 
day I saw the children, belonging to an Indian 
family who collected for me, with one of these mon- 
sters secured by a cord round its waist, by which 
they were leading it about the house as they would 
a dog.” 
A Female Freemason. 

In the year 1793 Lord Doneraile allowed the Free- 
masons to hold their lodge, of which he was grand 
master, at hishouse. His daughter, the Honorable 
Lady St. Leger, being of an inquisitive turn of mind, 
concealed herself in the room where the Freemasons 
were; but after witnessing a portion of their cere- 
monies, became so alarmed that she attempted to 
glide from the room, which she did unperceived 
until she reached the door, when she encountered a 
man with a drawn sword, who seized and brought 
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Curious Watters. 


her back to the room, where she was sentenced to 
death, and would, it is said, have undergone the 
penalty of her curiosity but for the interference of 
her brother. He pleaded on her behalf, and ob- 
tained her pardon on condition that she became a 
Freemason, which condition she cheerfully com- 
plied with, and ever afterwards appeared with the 
masons dressed in full costume. 


Extraordinary Mechanical Contrivances. 

In the year 1578 a blacksmith of London, named 
Mark Scaliot, made for exhibition and trial of skill 
a lock of iron, steel, and brass, composed of eleven 
several pieces, and a pipe key, all clean wrought, 
which weighed but one grain of gold. He also made 
a chain of gold of forty-three links, to which was 
fastened the lock and key. All these being put 
about the neck of a flea, it drew the same with ease. 
The chain, lock, and key weighed but one grain 
and a half. In 1828aman exhibited in London 
two fleas, one drawing a kind of car, and the other 
a lock and chain, with the greatest ease. In Not- 
tingham, also in the same year, there were two fleas 
shown, which had gold chains placed round their 
necks; one of them drew a carved cherry-stone, 
and the other a silver cannon. 

In 1711, a Mr. Penketham exhibited a wonderful 
invention called “The Pantheon; or, the Temple 
of the Gods,” the work of several years and great 
expense. It consisted of five curious pictures, the 
painting and contrivances of which were equally 
admirable. The figures, about one hundred in 
number, moved their heads, legs, arms, and fingers, 
and set one foot before another like living creatures. 


One of the most celebrated mechanics was James 
Sandy, who some years ago lived in the town of 
Alyth, in Scotland, and for genius and eccentricity 
of character was remarkable. Deprived at an early 
age of his limbs, he continued, by dint of ingenuity, 
not only to pass his time agreeably, but to render 
himself a useful member of society. He soon dis- 
played a taste for mechanical pursuits, and con- 
trived, as a workshop for his operations, a sort of 
circular bed, the sides of which being raised about 
eighteen inches above the clothes, were employed 
as a platform for turning-lathes, tables, vices, and 
tools of all kinds. His genius for practical mechan- 
ics was universal. He was skilled in all sorts of 
turning, and constructed several very curious lathes, 
as well as clocks, and musical instruments of every 
description, no less admired for the sweetness of 
their tone than the elegance of their execution. 
He excelled, too, in the construction of optical in- 
struments, and made some reflecting telescopes, the 
specula of which were not inferior to those finished 
by the most eminent London artists. He suggested 
some important improvements in the machinery fot 
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spinning flax. To his other endowments he added 
an accurate knowledge of drawing and engraving, 


and in both of these arts produced specimens of the 


highest excellence. In upwards of fifty years he 
quitted his bed only three times, and on these occa- 
sions his house was either inundated with water, or 
threatened with danger from fire. In consequence 
of a long confinement his countenance had rather a 
sickly cast, but it was remarkably expressive, par- 
ticularly when surrounded by his country friends. 
This singular man acquired, by his ingenuity and 
industry, an honorable independence, and died pos- 
sessed of considerable property. He married about 
three weeks before his death. 

A Persevering Jurist. 

Edward Livingston, after a labor of two years, 
had prepared for the legislature of Louisiana a com- 
plete code of criminal laws, in both the English and 
French languages. One night he retired, after sit- 
ting up late to give the last touch to his work. An 
alarm of fire awoke him, and he rushed into the 
study to find his work reduced to ashes. He was 
sixty years of age, but the next morning, nothing 
daunted, he sat down to begin again. In two years 
more the reproduction was complete—a phcenix of 
what had been destroyed. 


A Polite Judge. 

Some curious stories are told of the uniform polite- 
ness of Baron Graham, an English judge, while on 
the bench. In his day, it was usual to suspend 
judgment in the criminal cases till the conclusion 
ofthe assizes, and deliver all the sentences in a 
lump. Aname had been accidentally omitted in 
the list of capital punishments, of which he was 
reminded on coming to the end of the list. “O, 
yes, I see, John Thomson—John Thomson, I beg 
your pardon, you are also to be hanged by the neck 
till you are dead, and may the Lord have mercy on 
your miserable soul, too!” 


Goodman Misery. 

A curious book, of remote date, is entitled “ The 
History of Goodman Misery.” It contains a fable 
which we do not recollect to have met with before, 
and which is capable of being applied with consid- 
erable poetical effect. In a certain village, two 
travellers, Peter and Paul, are overtaken by a 
pouring rain. They apply for shelter and a night's 
lodging at several houses, but in vain. The rich 
man of the place bids his servants send them from 
his doors, and the poor people have no room. At 
length they find admission to a cottage. It is that 
of Goodman Misery, the poorest person in the place, 
astarving wretch, whose hovel contains nothing but 
& bundle of dirty straw, which serves its owner for 
abed. The principal subsistence of poor Misery 
Was derived from a pear-tree; but at that moment 
he was in great distress, a robber having despoiled 
bim of a great part of his fruit. Misery's story ex- 
Cited the compassion of his guests. On their inter- 


cession, and as a recompense for the wrong he had 
suffered, Goodman Misery obtained his wish, that 
no one who mounted the pear-tree should be able to 
descend without his consent. The first person who 
is thus entrapped is the former robber, who returns 
for some gleanings of the pears. Misery discovers 
him in the tree-prison, and after many taunts and 
jeers goes away to gather wood. Two neighbors, 
attracted by the robber’s cries, endeavor to assist 
him to descend, and are themselves caught. On 
his return, Misery releases his neighbors without a 
word, and sets free the robber on his promise never 
to offend again. Shortly afterwards Death visits 
the old man. The king of terrors is astonished to 
find himself received without alarm. 

“ Why should I be afraid of you?” asked Misery; 
“ what pleasure have! in this life? I possess noth- 
ing in the world save this hovel and a pear-tree. 
If anything could be a source of grief to me, it 
would be that I must leave that tree, which has for 
many years been my only subsistence.” 

He asks to be permitted to gather a pear from his 
tree, and then he will be ready to depart. Death 
consents. They go out together for the purpose. 
Misery fixes his longing eye on a pear which hangs 
upon one of the topmost boughs, and asks for the 
loan of Death’s scythe to hook it down. 

“A good soldier never allows himself to be dis- 
armed,”’ answered Death. “Climb up and gather 
it.” 

“Alas!” said Misery, “do you not see thatI am 
scarcely able to stand?” 

“ Well,” replied Death, “I will do it for you.” 

He does so, and is unable to descend. Taunts 
and threats ensue. 

“How dare you trifle with me, who make all 
mankind tremble ?” 

“ You have the whole world for your dominion; 
why should you have thought of troubling a poor 
wretch like me?” 

Death declares that he will kill the tree. Misery 
will not permit him to stir. Atlength the day is 
wearing away. Maultitudes of miserable beings in 
all quarters of the earth are waiting for Death's 
dismissal. He makes a bargain with his detainer, 
that if he will permit him to descend, he will never 
disturb him again until the day of judgment. 
Thus, continues the fable, Misery became estab- 
lished upon the earth. Death passes his door, from 
time to time, without even inquiring after his 
health, and as long as the world lasts, there will 
still be the wretched hovel, and Goodman Misery, 
its miserable tenant. 


Multiplying Coin. 

To increase sixpence, apparently, to a shilling:— 
Get a glass of water and a plate. Put the sixpence 
into the tumbler, and then, covering it with the plate, 
tnrn it upside down on the table. The coin will seem 
as though on the plate, and appear a shilling; while 
the sixpence will seem to be floating on the top. 
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WATER IN THE AIR. 

For many weeks, during the present season, 
the North and the West suffered with a 
drought. From the first of June until the 
latter part of July, but an inch or two of rain 
fell; consequently, streams driéd up, the grass 
looked white and lifeless, and all species of 
vegetation suffered. The wind seemed with- 
out a particle of moisture, yet there was a 
eertain amount of water in the air, neverthe- 
less. There is always in the atmosphere a 
greater or less degree of moisture. It is not 
part of the atmosphere, yet it is ever in it, in 
variable quantity. In fact, as a fish cannot 
live without air,so neither can we, without 
water in the air we breathe. The air is in- 
cessantly absorbing moisture, day and night, 
summer and winter—but more vigorously by 
day, and insummer. If we put some water 
in a saucer, it disappears; it has changed it 
into vapor, which mingles with the air. The 
hotter the air, the more moisture it can hold 
in the form of vapor. Each increase of cold 
condenses some of it into rain, or snow, or 
hail. In summer evenings we have dew, be- 
cause the cold earth condenses some of the 
vapor held in the hot atmosphere. 

But how is it that the air is so full of mois- 
ture? All the waters of all the rivers and 
lakes in the world have been up in the atmos- 
phere. Yet water is 800 times heavier than 
the atmosphere. How is this weight lifted 
and suspended? whence does it all come? 
how does it reach different places to water all 
the earth? A glance at the map of the world 
will answer the question of whence comes it. 
See how large is the extent of water, especial- 
ly in the southern hemisphere. Here is the 
great reservoir from which chiefly is drawn 
our water supplies. 

The southern hemisphere is, we have seen, 
the great water reservoir for the supply of the 
land and large rivers of the north. How is 
the water raised? Here, again, the sun is the 
great laborer; he pumps up through the at- 

mosphere our water supply. As fire turns 
water into steam, or invisible vapor, so the 


sun vaporizes the water of the ocean until 
the atmosphere is saturated with it. As, the 


hotter the atmosphere, the more it can drink 
up, it is within the tropics that the largest 
part of our water supply is raised. The 
amount of work the sun does in water-lifting 
is wonderful. Arago calculated that the force 
required to lift the water that is raised in one 
year by the sun into the atmosphere, is great- 
er than all the people of the earth could exert 
in 200,000 years. The amount of rain which 
falls in every year would cover all the earth 
five feet deep. Now, this must first be raised 
into the air, then suspended there for a time, 
and afterwards come down as rain. 

But, when the water is thus raised into the 
atmosphere, how is it to be brought to the 
various places where it is required? It is, as 
it were, bound up in the clouds, and then car- 
ried on the wings of the wind. The winds in 
their circuits bear it in all directions; then, 
when a warm current of air is met by a cold- 
er, or is arrested by some bleak mountain-top, 
the vapor is condensed. Thus clouds are 
formed. These are sometimes again dissolved, 
by fresh heat, into vapor, and disappear. At 
other times the particles of vapor gradually 


unite, and rain, or snow, or hail, is the result. - 


As the cold increases, more and more mois- 
ture is taken from the atmosphere, until there 
is little or none left, when the dry air hurries 
again to drink up the moisture from the ocean, 
and again to be carried on the viewless winds, 
again to fall as rain on the earth, causing it to 
bring forth fruit for the service of man. 

All remember the wet weather which we 
experienced in April and May. The wind for 
forty days came from the east, and the clouds 
which it drove over the north were charged 
with rain, drawn up from the ocean in & 
warmer climate, in the vicinity of the Gulf- 
stream, probably, and discharged upon our 
heads in torrents. In June and July, we 
longed for some of this moisture, and longed 
in vain, because certain influences, explained 
above, prevented, and all the art of man was 
not able to overcome the workings of nat»rs. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE MOON. 


It is generally supposed that the moon exer- 
cises more or less influence on the weather, 
for how often do we hear the remark that 
“we sha’n’t have achange of weather until 
the moon quarters,” consequently almanacs 
are consulted quite often when a pleasant 
“ spell” is desired by some farmer who wishes 
to secure his grain, or some sailor who desires 
apleasant voyage. Nearly everybody appears 
to take a lively interest in knowing what the 
weather will be a day, three days, or a week 
hence. It is, moreover, a weakness with al- 
most every man to consider himself a judge of 
the weather. 

With the majority of people, the influence 
of the moon on the weather is accepted as a 
fact, without their being able to give any rea- 
son for their faith. But there are those who 
argue that if the moon, with the aid of the 
sun, causes the ocean tides, it is far more easy 
for the moon to exercise a powerful influence 
on a fluid so mobile as the atmosphere. The 
sun, they say, raises vapors from the sea, lakes, 
rivers and swamps, into the atmosphere; 
clouds being thus formed, the influence of the 
moon intervenes and acts upon those clouds 
and upon the atmosphere in which they float, 
in the same way as some say it acts on the sea 
in raising the tides, The combined effects of 
these atmospheric tides and heat, produce 
winds, which drive the clouds; hence rain, 
snow, or hail. 

It must be admitted that there is something 
plausible in this hypothesis, and, if it were 
supported by recorded observations even in a 
very slight degree, it would meet with ready 
attention from scientific men. Many persons 
who have read the arguments in support of 
the theory naturally say, “ All this is perfectly 
clear. It explains the mode in which the 
moon exercises the influence attributed to her, 
in as simple a way as possible.” Unfortunate- 
ly for the makers of almanacs who venture on 
weather predictions, it is not sufficient to start 
a theory without supporting it by facts, when 
facts are obtainable; and observations have 
been recorded for a sufficient number of years, 
of the daily changes of the weather, to allow 
of the affirmative being proved if there were 
any real proof to be got. It cannot be denied 
that these observations fail to establish a very 
strong negative; but this is only what might 
be expected if the moon were altogether with- 
out influence one way or the other. The 
materials for making this calculation exist at 


various places—at Washington, Paris, Rome, 


Vienna, Geneva, and several other cities; the 
observations extend over long periods; and 
yet no evidence in favor of the moon exerting 
the influence claimed for her, can be obtained 
from these records. Of course it suits the 
pockets of almanac-makers to maintain the 
contrary, and it is a curious circumstance, 
that, although they may be wrong in their 
predictions as to what the weather will be on 
a certain day, ninety-nine times out of a hun- 
dred it is sufficient to be strikingly right in 
the remaining instance to preserve the faith of 


the purchaser, in a robust condition. 

The belief in the moon’s influence as regards 
timber, extends to vegetables, but we believe 
the idea to be less generally entertained in this 
country than abroad, where they act upon the 
maxim that root crops should be planted when 
the moon is decreasing, and plants, such as 
peas, beans, and others, which bear their crops 
on their branches, between new and full moon, 
Some time ago, a body of sages had a long 
discussion, and wrote numerous treatises, to 
explain why it was that a lump of metal, if 
laid on water, would sink to the bottom, while, 
if it were beaten out into a sheet, it would 
float." The theories were very plausible, 
though they were opposed to one another. At 
last it occurred to one of the sages to suggest 
that it would be well to ascertain by actual 
experiment if it were really the fact that the 
metal would float under the circumstances 
stated. Accordingly a vessel of water was 
brought, a sheet of the metal was laid on it, 
and it very soon lay at the bottom. An ex- 
ample of the kind is furnished by Toaldo, the 
Italian meteorologist, who, to account for the 
belief current among wine-growers, that wine, 
the making of which is begun in the old moon 
and finished in the new, is never clear nor of 
good quality, attributes it to the circumstance 
that the absence of the lunar rays, by lowering 
the temperature of the air, checks the fermen- 
tation. Now, if it had occurred to him to 
expose the most delicate thermometer to the 
full light of the moon shining with its greatest 
lustre, he would have found that the mercury 
was not elevated a hair’s breadth; neither 
would it have been, if he had exposed it in the 
focus of her rays, concentrated by the most 
powerful lenses. This has been proved by 
actual experiment. 

The power of the moon’s rays to produce 
blindness, when a man has slept with his face 
exposed to them, is firmly believed in by sail- 
ors, and numerous cases have been related in 
which this has happened. It may be admitted 


that blindness has ensued where a sailor has 
foolishly laid himself down on the deck on his 
back to sleep, with his face exposed to the 
bright moon, in warm latitudes. But it does 
not follow that the blindness was caused by 
the moon’s rays; for more probably it was 
owing to the rapid radiation of heat from the 
exposed portions of the body, or from some 
other physical cause. The moon is also sup- 
posed to ‘exercise influence on the skin by 
darkening it. In this matter we have the aid 
of photography to assure us that the moon’s 
rays must positively be incapable of affecting 
the color of the skin. Dr. Lardner, in his 
writings on the subject, says that the lunar 
rays, even when condensed by the most power- 
. ful lenses, do not darken paper which has been 
steeped in a solution of chloride of silver. 

This would seem to be satisfactory, but we 
must confess that it is not proof positive to 
our mind, and we shall wait for further evi- 
dence before we believe the statement. 

RUSSIA AND POLAND. 

We are receiving all our accounts of tran- 
sactions in Poland through English sources, 
so not much reliance should be placed on 
them, John Bull being greatly given to ex- 
aggeration, especially when it suits his pur- 
pose to stretch matters and present them in 
an unfavorable light. We noticed this feeling 
in an English journal, recently publishing an 
account of affairs in Poland. For the pur- 
pose of showing how things are colored, we 
select a few extracts. The writer says: 

“On the day after my arrival at Warsaw, I 
saw with horror to what height the fury of 
barbarian despotism can rise. I was in the 
eating-room of the Hotel de l'Europe, which 
lies about two hundred paces from the street 
in which the Zamoyski Palace stands. A re- 
port, reminding me of the Orsini shot which 
I heard at the opera in Paris in 1858, sent all 
the guests at once from the room. Three 
people in the street had made an attempt on 
the Hife of Berg. I rushed to the scene of 
action. A mounted Cossack flew past mie at 
full speed to bring up a troop which were in 
the Saxon market,. and a few minutes after- 
wards these came at a hand gallop. The 
street was closed, and a crowd of people col- 
lected behind the soldiers. On the street lay 
two dead horses. Steam and the smoke of 

* gunpowder choked the air. An officer order- 
ed the soldiers to force their way into one of 
the houses. Many female faces, pale as death, 
were seen at the windows, and cast bewildered 
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looks into the street below, where soldiers 
were driving back the spectators with the 
butt-ends of their muskets, shopmen were ac- 
tively putting up the shutters to secure their 
places of business, of which there were twelve 
in this house. 

“ Within half an hour after the military en- 
tered the house, an officer from a window in 
the first story ordered the street to be cleared 
of people. Then down came panes of glass, 
then window-frames, and immediately after- 
wards a wardrobe from the third story; this 
was a sign for the work of destruction to be- 
gin. Furniture was hurled out from all the 
windows; five grand pianos among other ar- 
ticles, one belonging to the Polish composer, 
Chopin, and in the possession of his sister, who 
resided here. A nursemaid, who, on the out- 
break of this disorder, seemed to lose her wits, 
ran away, leaving behind her the child com- 
mitted to her care. The family was from 
home. Shortly afterwards recovering her 
senses, she returned to the house and en- 
deavored to enter, but she was driven back by 
the muskets, and cried bitterly. A few min- 
utes later a cradle was flung from the window, 
and, if lam not greatly mistaken, a child was 
in it; next followed a bookcase; and then all 
was burned in a confused heap. 

“ Within the house all the men were forci- 
bly driven out of their dwellings in the vari- 
ous stories, to the halls on the ground floor 
but the women were prevented from following 
them, and then began horrors that cannot be 
described. Two women killed themselves, to 
escape outrage. I saw at the fourth window 
of the third story a young lady seized by two 
soldiers, her clothes torn and her neck bleed- 
ing; she was forced back into the room. The 
shrieks she sent forth, sound yet in my ears. 
An old gentleman was standing at my side; 
tears flowed from his eyes, and he stammered 
time after time, ‘Jesus! Maria! help us!’ 
The flames blazed up aloft, and with their 
fiery tongues licked the walls of the Church of 
the Cross. The fire brigade rushed to the 
spot, but were immediately dismissed by the 
colonel in command. Cossacks sprang hither 
and thither, and began to drive the people to 
the right and left with their whips. I could 
scarcely keep myselfon my feet, and return- 
ed to the hotel. On my way, I met the troop 
of artillery hastening to the Zamoyski Palace, 
but its destruction was deferred, in conse 
quence of a command from St. Petersburg. 

“The day after this outrage, a dragoon 
standing by the Church of the Cross sold one 
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string of pearls after another for two silver 
roubles each. From the Countess Branicka 
alone, jewels to the value of 300,000 roubles 
were taken. On the same day, however, the 
colonel who, during the plundering, permit- 
ted such horrors to take place, was condemn- 
ed by the national tribunal, and the sentence 
was immediately executed. The following 
morning he was no longer among the living.” 

Which means that the colonel was assassina- 
ted during the night, by some one of the spies 
employed by the National Government. We 
give the account for what itis worth. Only 
remember that it comes through John Bull 
sources. 


PROGRESS OF REFINEMENT. 

The other day, on looking over marriages 
in a Boston paper, we observed that the names 
of every bride in the list was made to end in 
te, and not one of said names was a proper 
one, according to old fashion notions, but were 
nicknames or baby names, in conformity with 
the “ refined” tastes of the day. They were 
all Carrie, Maggie, Susie, Lizzie, and last of 
all, Mollie, which last we suppose is a corrup- 
tion of the beautiful name Mary for which the 
anathema of the Virgin Mary, if she ever 
pronounces any, ought to fall on those who 
display such “ refined ” shallowness. 

Judging from the progress in this line, 
which we have been forced to witness in the 
past, we may calculate ina few years at the 
longest, that all the pretty names of women 
which have stood prominent for centuries in 
English literature, will be banished entirely 
from the fashionable part of it. Nicknames 
are not applied to the male sex yet, to puch 
extent, but if things progress the probabilities 
are that ere long we shall see the marriage of 
Mr. Bubbie Jones and Miss Sissie Smith. 


ECHO-MEN. 

There is no greater bore than a human echo 
that repeats, assentingly, whatever one sug- 
gests or asserts. It is a nuisance to be always 
coincided with. A man of sense likes to argue 
his points and prove his positions. The whet- 
stone of opposition sharpens his wits; but if 
met with a continual affirmative iteration of 
his own words, his game is blocked, and he is, 
80 to speak, dumbfounded. On the contrary, 
& sententious “ No, I don’t think so,” puts a 
man on his mettle. If wrong, he has a chance 
of being set right, if right, of enjoying an 
honest triumph. If you ask an individual in 
the habit of agreeing with everybody the rea- 


son of his complaisance, he may tell you, per- 
haps, that he hates controversy. Hates con- 
troversy! He might as well say he hates 
truth, for disputation is the crucible in which 
the gold of truth is separated from the alloy 
of error. How many things taken for granted 
in former ages modern argument has shown 
to be mere fallacies. The grand object of a 
man of mind is to acquire knowledge; but he 
can learn nothing from those who are always 
ready to pin their faith on his sleeve without 
taking the trouble to think for themselves. 
We detest the suavity that is too polite to 
doubt, and the indifference that is too phleg- 
matic to argue. 
CANT PHRASES. 

Cant phrases are not wholly to be despised. 
Worthless as.they are in themselves, they have 
their uses. They are the straws in the air— 
the chips in the stream, which serve to show 
the current of opinion. They are the cran- 
nies and chinks in the professions put forward 
by party, through which we may look and 
discover the hidden principles by which it is 
swayed. They express little, but they often 
indicate much. Like the stratum which lies 
over a seam of coal, they may be regarded as 
mere rubbish; but then it is rubbish we are 
delighted to find, inasmuch as it is in certain 
contact with a mine of wealth. What a vein 
of truth, for instance, lies buried beneath the 
“no popery” cry, in whatever region of his- 
tory it is found to have prevailed! The phil- 
osopher when he meets with it, may close his 
books, and, without their aid, lay down with 
unerring accuracy, @ general outline of the 
events to be met with in its neighborhood. 


Tue Extreme or IonorANceE.—It is said 
Sir John Germain was so ignorant that he left 
a legacy to Sir Matthew Decker as the author 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel. 
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TrotH.—Truth is a sure pledge not impair- 
ed, a shield never pierced, a flower that never 
dieth, a state that feareth no fortune, and a 
port that yields no danger. 

Guory.—Glory is well enough for a rich 
man, but it is of very little consequence to a 
poor man with a large family. 
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A FELIcITous Childs 
says that flowers are “the illuminated scrip- 
ture of the prairies.” 
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and Saucies. 


A WHIST STORY. 


An English nobleman used to tell the fol- 
lowing story about whist: 

“T used to play a good deal with Rechberg,” 
said he, “and took pleasure in worrying him, 
for he was a great purist in his play, and was 
outraged with anything that could not be sus- 
tdined by an authority. In fact, each game 
was followed by a discussion of full half an 
hour, to the intense mortification of the uther 
players, though very amusing to me, and of- 
fering me large opportunity to plague and 
torment the Austrian. 

“ One evening, after a number of these dis- 
cussions, in which Rechberg had displayed an 
even unusual warmth and irritability, I found 
myself opposed to him in a game, the interest 
of which had drawn around us a large crowd 
of spectators—what the French designate as 
la galerie. Towards the conclusion of the 
game it was my turn to lead, and I played a 
card which so astounded the Austrian minis- 
ter, that he laid down his cards on the table 
and stared fixedly at me. 

“*Tn all my experience of whist,’ said he, 
deliberately, ‘I never saw the equal of that.’ 

“*Of what?’ asked L. 

“*Of the card you have just played,’ re- 
joined he. ‘It is not merely that such play 
violates every principle of the game, but it 
actually stultifies all your combinations.’ 

“*T think differently, count, said I. ‘I 
maintain that is good play, and I abide by it.’ 
“* Let me decide it by a wager,’ said he. 

“*In what way?” 

“*Thus: We shall leave the question to 
the galerie. You shall allege what you deem 
to be the reasons for your play, and they shall 
decide if they accept them as valid.’ 

“*T agree. What will you bet?’ 

“*Ten Napoleons—twenty, fifty, five hun- 
dred if you like! cried he, warmly. 

““T say ten. You don’t like losing, and I 
don’t want to punish you too heavily.’ 

“*There is the jury, sir, said he, haughtily, 
* make your case.’ 

“*The wager is this, said I: ‘that, to win, 
I shall satisfy these gentlemen that for the 
card I played I had a sufficient and good 
reason.’ 

Yes.’ 

“*My reason is this, then—I looked into 
your hand!’ 


“TI pocketed his ten Napoleons, but they 
were the last I won of him. Indeed, it took 
a month before he got over the shock.” 
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AN IRISH BLUNDER. 


Many years ago, an Irish officer returned 
to England from Malta, where he had been 
stationed, and according to the custom of 
travellers, was fond of relating the wonders 
he had seen. Among. other things, he one 
day, in a public coffee-room, expatiated on 
the excellency of living in general among the 
military in Malta. 

“ But,” said he,“as for anchovies, by the 
powers, there is nothing to be seen like them 
in the known world;” and he added—* I have 
seen the anchovies grow upon the trees, with 
my own eyes, many’s the hundred times, and 
beautiful’s the grove of them that the gover- 
nor has in his garden on the esplanade.” 

A gentleman present disputed the state- 
ment that anchovies grew on trees, which the 
Irishman with much warmth reaffirmed. The 
lie passed, and the upshot of the matter was 
an agreement to exchange shots. The next 
day the parties met, attended by their sec- 
onds; they fired, and O’Flanagan’s shot took 
effect in the fleshy part of his opponent’s 
thigh, which made the latter jump a foot from 
the ground, and fall flat upon his back, where 
he lay for a few seconds in agony, kicking his 
heels. This being observed by the lrishman’s 
second, he said: 

s You have hit your man, O’Flanagan, that 
iscertain. I think not dangerously, however, 
for see what capers he cuts.” 

“Capers, capers!” exclaimed the Irishman. 
“QO, by the powers, what have I done! what 
a dreadful mistake!” And running up to his 
wounded antagonist, he took his hand, and 
pressing it eagerly, thus addressed him: “ My 
dear friend, if you are kilt, I ax your pardon 
in this world and in the next, for I have made 
a bit of a mistake; and it was capers that I 
saw growing upon the trees at Malta, and not 
anchovies at all.” 

The wounded man, smiling at his ludicrous 
explanation and apology, said: 

“My good fellow, I wish you had thought 
of that a little sooner. I don’t think you 
have quite killed me, but I hope you will re- 
member the difference between anchovies and 


capers as long as you live,” 
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ARCHIEPISCOPAL WIT. 
“Young Yorrick” reports some of the witty 
’ gayings for which Archbishop Whately was 
famous in Dublin: 

“What is the difference,” he asked of a 
young clergyman he was examining, “ be- 
tween a form and a ceremony? The meaning 
seems nearly the same; yet there is a very 
nice distinction.” Various answers were 
given. “ Well,” he said, “it lies in this: you 
sit upon a form, but you stand upon cere- 
mony.—* Morrow’s Lib ,” is the Mudie of 
Dublin, and the Rev. Mr. Day is a popular 
preacher. “ How inconsistent,” said the arch- 
bishop, “is the piety of certain ladies here. 
They go to day for a sermon and to morrow 
for a novel!”—At a dinner party he called 
out suddenly to the host,“ Mr.——!” There 
was silence. “ Mr. ——, what is the proper 
femiile companion for this John Dory?” After 
the usual number of guesses an answer came, 
“Anne Chovy.—Dr. Gregg: The new bishop 
and he at dinner. Archbishop: “Come, 
though you are John Cork, you mustn’t stop 
the bottle here.” The answer was not inapt: 
“T see your lordship is determined to draw 
me out.”—On Dr. K——’s promotion to the 
bishopric of Down, an appointment in some 


quarters unpopular: “ The Irish Government 
will not be able to stand many more such 
Knocks Down as this !” 


A STRUGGLE FOR PASSENGERS. 


In the days when high-pressure steamers 
. Were the fashion, opposition the rule, and 
racing the custom on the western lakes, we 
heard, felt and laughed at the following, did 
at Buffalo, by Jim Brundage, mate of the 
Columbus : 

The General Wayne and Columbus were 
both up for Detroit, and steam up ready for a 
start. Captain, clerks, mates and engineers 
were on the wharf electioneering and telling 
all sorts of lies about their own and the rival 
boat. Brundage headed off Captain Pratt, of 
the Wayne, who had in tow a squad of twenty- 
nine passengers, whose leader, bargainer and 
oracle was a strong-minded woman of forty- 
five, who didn’t quite like the “nasty, high- 
pressin’” steamboats, “what's allers blowin’ 
up, besides scaldin’ folks.” 

“But, my dear woman,” said Brundage, 
“if you will just step this way a minute, I’ll 
convince you that the Columbus can’t blow 
up. It’s impossible.” 

Brundage got the company to the gangway, 


and then brought out from the kitchen a 
bucket of water, not warmer than milk just 
from a cow. 

“There, madam!” cried the exultant and 
truthful .officer. “We never heat our water 
hotter than that. So, you see, we can’t blow 
up; and if we should, don’t you see the water 
aint hot enough to hurt anybody! We carry 
low steam, we do.” 

The argument prevailed, and the Columbus 
got that lot of passengers. , 

Upon another occasion, Brundage was at 
the canal packet landing, as the boat came in 
from Rochester, on Saturday evening, exercis- 
ing all his eloquence to induce a company of 
very piously inclined travellers to take the 
Columbus, which was to leave Sunday morn- 
ing. They objected to going on a Sunday 
boat, but still didn’t like the expense of laying 
over in Buffalo till Monday morning. Brun- 
dage’s explanation satisfied and decided them. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “ we don’t 
do any Sunday work on the Columbus, only 
to get her out of Buffalo. You see, we get 
up steam enough Saturday night to last us all 
the way to Detroit, and then, just as soon as 
we get past the lighthouse, we lash the wheel 
and let her jog along herself. She’s been 
through so often, she knows the way just as 
well as any of us.” 

They went with him. 
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A STRONG DRINK. 


Some years ago, before the innovations of 
the Maine Law and the stringency of public 
opinion had so seriously lessened the liberty 
of a certain class of individuals in every com- 
munity, there lived in a certain rural district 
of Rhode Island, Newman Perkins, one of the 
greatest loafers and most inveterate tiplers in 
town. He spent nine-tenths of his time 
lounging about a country grocery, which, like 
all similar stores of that period, boasted of a 
well-stocked bar in one corner. If a customer 
stepped up to the counter to drink, Newman 
would leave his seat upon some box or barrel, 
and at once enter into conversation, cunningly 
insinuate himself into the confidence of the 
neighbor, and thereby get an invitation to 
drink. In this way his wits frequently en- 
abled him to wet his whistle, which otherwise 
might have gone dry for long intervals for 
lack" of funds. 

One day ’Squire Bates had just purchased 
a jug of lamp oil, and as he went out to place 


it in his wagon, he saw Newman approach- 
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ing; and knowing the toper’s propensity, he 
deposited the jug, re-entered the store, took a 
position where he could command a view of 
‘the vehicle unobserved. Newman soon came 
up, and it was evident that he was pretty 
thirsty; for, without stopping to smell, he 
seized the jug, placed the nose to his lips, and 
took two long swallows before he tasted the 
contents. 

This was too much for the squire; he 
opened the door and exclaimed, while several 
other witnesses roared with laughter: 

“Drink again, Perkins, drink again—you 
are welcome!” 

Perkins declined the invitation. 
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GOOD SPELLING. 

A pious, but illiterate deacon, in a certain 
town in Massachusetts, gave a stage driver a 
slip of paper, upon which, he said, was written 
the names of a couple of books, which he 
wished him to call for ata bookstore. The 
driver called at the store, and handing the 
memorandum toa clerk,said: 

“There's a couple of books which Deacon 
B. wished you to send to him.” 

The clerk, after a careful examination of 
the paper, was unable to make “ head or tail” 
of it, and passed it to the hook-keeper, who 
was supposed to know something of letters ; 
but to him it was also “Greek.” The pro- 
prietor was called, and he also gave up in 
despair; and it was finally concluded best to 
send the memorandum back to the deacon, as 
it was supposed he must have sent the wrong 
paper. As the coach arrived at the village 
inn, the driver saw the deacon waiting on 
the steps. 

“ Well, driver,” said he,“ did you get my 
books to-day ?” 

“ Books! no; and a good reason why, for 
there couldn’t a man in Worcester read your 
old hen tracks.” 

“Couldn’t read ’ritin’? Let me see the 
paper.” 

The driver drew it from his pocket, and 
passed it to the deacon, who, taking out and 
carefully adjusting his glasses, held the mem- 
orandum at arms’ length,and exclaimed, as 
he did so, in a very satisfied tone: 

“Why, it’s as plain as the nose on your 
face To S-a-m B-u-x—two psalm books!’ 
I guess his clerks had better go to.school a 
quarter.” 

And here the deacon met some reflections 
upon the “ignorance of the times,” and the 
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want of attention to books by the “rising 
generation,” which would have been all very 
well, if said by somebody else. 


A FRENCHMAN’S STORY. 


A French gentleman, whose unostentatious 
but princely hospitality adds even a new 
charm.and grace to the lovely banks of the 
St. Lawrence, along the most delightful 
reach of that resplendent stream, used to 
relate the following story: 

“It ees twanty years,” said he, “since I 
came over, and was in New York; and I got 
up one night in ze upper part cite (’t was 
mos’ in ze contree) to seeafrande. Ah! oni! 
W’en I come by ze door yard, I see som’- 
sing—I know what he ess, bot I s’ought he 
‘was leetil rabeet; but he was tame. I got 
up 8-of-’ly to hem, an’ I say, ‘Ah, ha! gots 
you? So I strike him big strike by my 
ombrel on ze top of his necks. Ah, ah! 
sup’pos’ what he do,eh? He strike 
me back in ze face wiz his—Damn! I cannot 
tell it was awful! DREADFULS! He s-m-e-l-] 
80 you cannot touch him—and zezm-e! I 
s’row myself in ze pond up to my necks; but 
it make no use; I sm-e-ll seex weeks! I not 
like to go in ze room wiz my frande. I dig 
big hole, to put my cloes in ze ground; it not 
eure zem. I dig zem up; it is the sa-a-me, 
I put zem back—and dey sm-e-ll one year; 
till zey rot in ze ground. It ees fact. He 
was a d—d skunk !” 

And so it was a fact; for no man born of 
woman could ever have counterfeited the 
fervor of disgust which distinguished the. 
graphic delineation of that sad mishap. 


AN OBEDIENT BOY. 

“ How old are ye?” said Major Kiplins to a 
dwarfish young man. 

“ Twenty.” 

“T wonder you aren’t right down ashamed 
of being no bigger; you look like a boy of 
ten.” 

“All comes of being 4 dutiful child.” 

“ How so ?” 

“When I was ten, father put his hand on 
my head, and said, ‘stop there,’ and he then 
ran away; I’ve never seen him since, and 
didn’t think it right in me to go on growing 
without his leave.” 
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STUFFING.—Stuffing is a good way to pre- 
serve a dead bird, but a me way to preserve 
a live person. 
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What would Charles think if he should see the feet which project from beneath Matilda’s skirts? 
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Stale fish and foul linen are regarded as disagreeable objects by horse-car passengers. 
|DRY GOODS, 


Ger Conductor—" Held on, Me. Conener can’t have that man’s body till you've his fare. 
He died afore he forked it over. ‘The company can't afford to love it." = 
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“A Swackinc Buexze.—Rich Jack—" I've got a whole locker full of shot, and wont we have a time!” 
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A Deap Caum.—Poor Jack—“ Not 
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Hantical Scenes. | 

Bally, wil you be 

A Rusuine Breeze.—' 

AS 

shot in the locker, and ent 

‘Wel, it’s time I shipped. 
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